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An Editorial— 
Truman 


Clarifies the 
| Issue 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S recommendations 
Pp the 80th Congress were those of a 
moderate New Deal liberal. He urged: 
reduction of $40 in everyone’s income tax and 
an increase in corporation taxes; an increase 
of the minimum wage from 40 to 75 cents an 
hour; extension of rent controls; restoration of 
some controls over prices and wages and ra- 
tioning of some commodities; broadening of the 
social security system; compulsory national 
health insurance;.elimination of job discrimi- 
nation; expansion of the public housing pro- 
gram; more Federal aid to education; admission 
into the USA of our share of displaced persons; 
protection of civil liberties; universal military 
training; prompt approval of the Marshall Plan. 
Truman solemnly warned against the threat 
of a depression at home and war abroad. He 
renewed his proposals for an anti-inflation pro- 
gram which Congress rejected last year. He 
defended American aid to Greece and Turkey. 
He emphasized that American foreign policy 
“leads to peace—not war.” He asked Congress 
to immediately appropriate $6,800,000,000 to 
aid economic recovery in Europe during the 15 
months starting April 1. He expressed regret 
that some nations refuse the benefits of the 
Marshall Plan and “reconstruction through co- 
Operative efforts among nations.” 

The President has thus made a strong bid for 
the support of the labor and liberal forces, and 
it seems certain that he, not Wallace, will get 
‘that support. Most American progressives have 
been severely critical of Truman’s lack of 
dynamic leadership, of his occasional appease- 
ment of reaction, and particularly of his sur- 

ender to the demand for the premature ending 
of price control and rationing. But since politics 
“always involves a choice of lesser evils, if 
Truman is the Democratic candidate against 
Taft, he will get the votes of the vast majority 
of labor and of the liberal forces generally. 

In his message to Congress on the State of 
the Union, Truman ran true to form. The 
problems which we face, domestic and foreign, 
call for more drastic measures. The Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, as well as his 
domestic anti-inflation proposals, are all half- 
Way measures, But they are more than the 
President can expect a hostile Republican Con- 
gress to enact into law. Even this absolute 
minimum necessary to safeguard democracy 
and prosperity is anathema to Republicans who 
make a fetish of a type of “free enterprise” ‘at 
no longer exists and cannot be restored, here 
or in Europe. They will probably further whittle 
down the appropriations for the European 
Recovery Program and attach political condi- 
tions which are distasteful to Europeans and 
which will strengthen Communist propaganda 
that the USA is an imperialist, warmongering 
power. They will enact a tax reduction law that 
will be the opposite of Truman’s—it will mainly 
benefit the corporations now making excessive 
profits. They will seek to tighten the strangle- 
hold of the Taft-Hartley Act upon trade unions, 
and they will seek further to abolish the social 
gains made under the New Deal. 

Truman has now clarified the issues and the 
American people can hardly blame him for the 
results of a wholesale Republican rejection of 
his entire program. The President has cut the 
ground from under the clay feet of that pseudo- 
liberal, Henry Wallace. He has thrown down 
4 Tinging challenge to his Republican rivals. 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Balance Sheet of French Strikes: 


THE SPLIT 
IN THE CGT 


By Louis Ramon 
New Leader Correspondent in France 


Paris. 

N the recent strikes the French Communists 

have been smashed, their followers have 

deserted them, and in the near future they 
will be unable to launch a new offensive. But, 
for their unsuccessful assault, France has 
paid with 40,000,000 working hours lost and 
100,000,000,000 francs net losses. This is the fee 
which France had to pay to the Kremlin 
physician for having cured the great majority 
of the population of its illusions as to the “pa-. 
triotism” of Franchon, Duclos and Thorez. 

The main victim of the clash was evidently 
the Communist Party. The tide of strikes has 
definitely brought about a rupture between the 
Communists and the nation, between the Com- 
munists and the middle class, and between 
the Communists and the majority of the work- 
ing class. 

The Communist grip which strangled the 
nation during three years has now been shaken 
off. Stalinists have been rendered unable to 
intimidate their adversaries, and to terrorize 
them into silence. A member of parliament 
recently stood up to remind them that on June 
18, 1940, the day on which General de Gaulle 
issued his first appeal in London, Communist 
chieftains requested the Nazi Kommandatura 
in Paris to permit the publication of their news- 
paper, “l’Humanité.” 

This fact was almost unknown until last 
December. Political leaders were aware of it, 
but few of them plucked up courage to mention 
it publicly. Others kept silence not because they 
were scared, but because their parties had con- 
cluded an alliance with the Communists, to 
whom, therefore, they felt they owed loyalty. 
Today everybody knows that Maurice Thorez 
deserted as long ago as November, 1939; this 
fact was hushed up for years. 

The other parties are guilty of having let 
deserters and saboteurs of national defense 
occupy government posts, and for having per- 
mitted them to sit in judgment over delinquent 
generals and admirals. Even though the Com- 


munists have been exposed as enemies of 
France, they still sit in the High Court of Justice 
trying collaborationists. 

The parties which now participate in the 
government coalition, and which tolerate this 
situation, do not appear very brilliant in their 
victory. They lined up against the Communist 
Party only after that party had declared war 
on them. Others wish they would still continue 
this liaison, which does not testify to their 
courage, vision or high morality. But Jules 
Moch, Minister of the Interior, has earned merit 
by his adamant stand against those who were 
anxious to help the Communists “save face,” an 
effort in which Daniel Mayer, Minister of Labor, 
persisted until the last moment. 

” * + 


Secession From the Federation of Labor 


Compracent official declarations try to 
represent the Communists as the sole losers in 
the strike. In reality, a blow was dealt to the 
workers, too. For the moment, they have the 
advantage of substantially raised salaries. By 
repudiating the Bolsheviks, the majority of 
workers have shown better sense than many 
of their leaders. In fact, their reaction to Com- 
munist maneuvers was more vigorous than had 
been expected by the most optimistic. Thus the 
French workers have won an important victory 
over their own past errors; their refusal to 
follow Communist slogans was all the more 
significant since their dire need drove them 
to action. | : 

Yet the French workers must be listed among 
the vanquished, since the labor unions have 
been smashed. The workers’ refusal to follow 
orders from Moscow is a guarantee of future 
strength, but their present strength has con- 
siderably decreased since the state of labor . 
unions is the measure of the workers’ power. 
In the beginning of 1948 the number of organ- 
ized workers will probably total 2,000,000, in- 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Why Stalin Votes for Taft 


ment of his prospective candi- 

dacy has naturally been hailed 
in Moscow with great enthusiasm. The 
Soviet press and radio have informed 
their public that Wallace is the peo- 
ple’s choice, that he enjoys tremendous 
support even though the American 
people are afraid 
to speak out for 
Wallace. 

The Foreign Of- 
fice and the Party 
leadership in Mos- 
cow know better, 
however. At pres- 
ent no country’s 
policies are being 

watched and stud- 
f ' ied with more at- 

tention than those 
Dallia of the United 
States. Moscow’s information and in- 
telligence services are excellent. The 
real chances of Wallace's winning the 
race are well known: they are nil, And 
it is also well understood that Wallace’s 
third party may make the difference 
between victory and defeat for the 
Democrats; for the Republican nomina- 
tion it may determine the choice of a 
“progressive” or a “reactionary” candi- 
date. Wallace’s candidacy, Moscow is 
well aware, may carry Robert A. Taft 
into the White House. 

Moscow is encouraging the American 
Communist Party to support Wallace, 
and a few simpletons consider this 
perfectly natural since he personifies 
the pro-Soviet orientation. But a great 
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Rome. 

TALY has a new government. Since 
}) the liberation this is the first truly 

democratic regime yet offered to 
the Italian people. 

The first cabinets formed during the 
Allied military occupation were a 
patchwork set up for show. Up to 
June 2, 1946-— when the Constituent 
Assembly was elected and the Republic 
established by referendum — the real 
rulers were the commissioners repre- 
senting the will of the United States 
and British. governments. Then came 
the tripartite cabinet in which Chris- 
tian Democrats, Communists, and So- 
cialists shared the power. It was not 
a coalition of popular political forces, 
but a compromise among opposing 
forces. The result was impotence and 
sterility. Nothing was done in the field 
of social and economic reform. The 
three parties were engaged in a tug 
of war. Not a single measure of any 
radical consequence could be passed. 
The Constituent Assembly which had 
been elected solely to draw up a new 
constitution had no legislative power. 
The lawmaking power was delegated 
to the government. 

The Communists to whom the So- 
cialists were allied (it would be more 
correct to say tied, as galley slaves 
were tied to the oars) used their share 
of power for the Sole purpose of con- 
trolling the sinews of the State, to 


power like the Soviet Union is more 
farsighted in dealing with world-wide 
problems than are the poor strategists 
of the Daily Worker. 

* ” 


To this country, Taft is the co-author 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and a sponsor 
of measures and domestic policies con- 
sidered reactionary in the traditional 
sense of the word. To Moscow the 
international issue is more important, 
Senator Taft is the least internation- 
ally-minded among the major poli- 
ticians of the United States; if there 
are any remnants left of old-style 
isolationism, Taft appears to symbolize 
them. He has shown less interest in 
European and Far Eastern affairs than 
has Truman, Stassen, MacArthur or 
even Dewey. Never have Taft's re- 
marks about American responsibilities 
abroad and about aid to Europe been 
concrete and specific. He is always 
opposed to vast expenditures and con- 
sistently looks at international rela- 
tions from the angle of taxes and 
budgets, If a Taft administration 
should come itito office as a, result of 
the November elections, Moscow can 
fairly predict that it will reduce the 
scope of American political commit- 
ments abroad; diminish the contingents 
of United States forces stationed in 
Europe and Asia; end the various occu- 
pations as soon as possible—and con- 
centrate on domestic affairs. 

This is precisely what Stalin and 
Molotov want. Today the greatest 
obstacle to the realization of their aims 


USA, whose intervention in 
Balkan, Ger- 
aria all other affairs 
the only effective barrier 
further Soviet advance. No other 
is so imperative for the Soviet 
t and for the Cominform 
task of removing this barrier 
opening the floodgates of further 


Tes 
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This is why a reactionary President 
of the United States is welcome to the 
Communists—if he means reaction to 
Truman’s internationalism. 

o ” - 

F ROM the Soviet viewpoint, Wallace 
would of course be preferable to Taft 
or any other non-Communist candi- 
date. Affirming his independence from 
Communism but surrounded by swarms 
of Communists, Wallace as Chief Ex- 
ecutive would be the counterpart of a 
Peter Groza—in effect a Soviet puppet 
at the head of the US. Since this is 
obvious to many millions of voters, 
his only chance of getting elected 
would lie in the presence of the Red 
Army on American soil. A Wallace 
administration would obviously retire 
from the Balkans, unify Germany 
under Soviet leadership and leave 
China to Mao Tse-tung. 

To Moscow, Wallace’s world: policy 
would be one of benevolent isolation- 
ism; Taft’s political line would be one 
of hostile -isolationism. Yet the only 
thing that matters is that the self- 
isolation of the United States would be 
achieved in either case. 

If these were not the real intentions 
and hopes of the Kremlin, the Amer- 
ican Communists would be encouraged 
to nominate William Z. Foster as their 
candidate for President. They would 
conduct a noisy campaign to.get a hun- 
dred thousand votes—which would 
hardly affect the outcome of the presi- 
dential campaign. Henry Wallace as a 
candidate, on the other hand, may con- 
ceivably poll enough votes to swing 
the election. 

Nor is there anything new in this 
Soviet attitude in a fight among non- 
Communists abroad. It is not the first 





lItaly Since the Liberation| 


At Last - - A Stable Government 


By Vincenzo Vacirca 
New Leader Correspondent in Italy 


place as many as possible of their fol- 
lowers in the most vital government 
offices, and to control from the inside 
Italy’s foreign policy so as to prevent 
any act that could displease Russia. 
There was a time when Pietro Nenni 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs! 

The split in the Socialist Party, the 
creation of a democratic autonomous 
Socialist movement, changed the situ- 
ation. De Gasperi found the courage 
to get rid of the Communists and their 
Nenni-Socialist allies. This happéned 
last January. But the new Socialist 
Labor Party was not ready to share 
the responsibilities of government. Its 
organization was too new and weak. 
The fifty MPs who seceded from the 
old Socialist parliamentary group did 
not know to what extent their electors 
followed them. Moreover they hoped 
to persuade a good part of the deputies 
who remained faithful to Nenni’s 
group, although disapproving its pro- 
Communist policies, to break with the 
old organization and join the new one. 
Something has been accomplished in 
this sense, and the next convention of 
the Socialist Party will show how 
strong is the internal opposition to the 
Nenni and Basso policy. 

Saragat and his collaborators have 
tried hard to unify the Socialist forces 
on a basis of complete autonomy from 
the Communists. This effort has been 
the real cause for the time lest in 


forming a coalition government of 
democratic forces. 

But it was dangerous to waste more 
time. The Communists had intensified 
their opposition. After the emergence 
of the Cominform they had thrown 
away their legalitarian mask and 
started open warfare against demo- 
cratic institutions in the name of... 
democracy. 

o 7 bd 

Dz GASPERI had reached a point 
where a decision was imperative. He 
saw that it was difficult to rule with a 
minority cabinet compelled to beg 
votes from the Right in order te patch 
together a small majority in the As- 
sembly. On the other hand the Right 
became impatient and demanded direct 
participation in the government in 
compensation for its votes. The So- 
cialist Labor Party had to choose be- 
tween participation in the government, 
or responsibility for a sharp drift to 
the Right. It was now or never. 

In agreement with the Republican 
Party—an old historical political force 
with a long democratic tradition which 
dates back to Mazzini himself—the 
Socialist Labor Party declared that it 
‘was ready to participate in a govern- 
ment representing a concentration of 
democratic forces with the following 
aims: (1) to defend the Republic and 
democratic institutions against any at- 
tacks from any source whatsoever; (2) 


HE 


time that in his “Great Struggle” for 

Communism, Stalin has sup- 
most reactionary groups 
against the democratic ele- 
ments. Seven or eight years ego, the 
American Communists were, for all 


aid to England 
and France in their war on Hitler. 
Stalin’s economic deals with Mussolini 
during the Ethiopian war, the German 
Communists’ tactics against the Social- 
ists during Hitler’s accession to power, 
the Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939, and a 
roultitude of other actions by Russian 
as well as non-Russian Communists— 
common action with de Gaullists in 
France—have given eloquent proof 
that there is an immutable logic in the 
policies of Communism: Whenever it 
makes a left turn in its political zig- 
zag—as it does today—its uncom- 
promising fight against democracy and 
Socialism automatically makes it an 
ally of reaction. 
~ * 2 


Czechoslovakia and the 
Mershall Plan 


@ Flatly rejecting some mildly pro- 
American statements made by his col- 
Jeagues, Klement Gottwald, the Com- 
munist Premier of Czechoslovakia, 
states in the Rude Pravo that he con- 
tinues violently to oppose the Marshall 
Plan. 


The conditions on which American 
eid is being granted, Gottwald alleges, 
“give the United States the right of 
control.” Czechoslovakia cannot par- 
ticipate in a plan, he continues, “which 
manifests a negative attitude toward 
the nationalization of industry and 
banks and makes it obligatory to con- 
duct propaganda in favor of American 
policy.” 


Nobody seriously expected Mr. Gott- 
wald to deviate in fayor of the Marshall 
Plan. But, after all, we could expect a 
higher level of intelligence and a 
minimal respect for facts from a 
Premier of Czechoslovakia. 


to accept and defend the Marshall Plan 
as a basis for the reconstruction of 
Italy and of Europe; (3) to enact eco- 
nomic reforms for the workers and the 
common people in general—a plan to 
increase production, fight inflation, 
reduce the cost of living. create em- 
ployment for the millions of jobless. 
The Communists realized that if this 
government were formed without them, 
their last chance was gone. The chain 
of general strikes which have paralyzed 
all the large. cities of Italy had really 
no other purpose than to intimidate 
De Gasperi and the democratic Social- 
ists in order to dissuade them from 
forming the new government. This 
blackmail scheme failed completely. 
The general strikes did not achieve 
their instigators’ purpose at all. The 
workers responded to the appeals of 
their leaders as a matter of discipline. 
There was, however, much evident dis- 
content and little enthusiasm among 
the strikers, The pretext for the labor 
stoppages was in each case demands 
for economic measures against unem- 
ployment. But everyone understood 
that, as in France, the motive was 
political. The government met the 
situation with calm and decision. The 
police gave in every city a demonstra- 
tion of real strength. They kept in 
absolute control of the situation with- 
out using firearms as has been the 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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ASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.— 
W rnere is the feeling in Wash- 

ington that History is hovering 
over the Capitol dome as the fateful 
second session of the 80th Congress 
opened this afternoon. Not even in the 
action-packed war years did the fate 
of America and of the world seem so 
delicately balanced on the decision of 
our national legislature as it did today. 
There are three main roots which 
nourish that feeling in the nation’s 
capital. First, not since the stricken 
years of 1930 to 1934 have our domestic 
problems appeared so acute as they are 
today. Second, more so even than in 
the pre-1939 period, there is a national 
awareness of the ominous drift of the 
international crisis; and the danger of 
a third world war seems to grow 
greater every day. And, third, both of 
these problems have to be dealt with 
by politicians in a presidential election 
year, with every move on either side 
keyed to its possible reflection at the 
polls next November. 
‘Because deadlines do not wait on 
time or tide or Truman, this despatch 
necessarily is written on the eve of 
the President’s important message to 
the Congress tomorrow. What the 
President will have to say will be 
known in detail to readers by the time 
this issue of The New Leader reaches 
you. 
But as Congress opened its session, 
the broad outlines of battle had already 
taken shape. 
What is the nature of our domestic 
problem? Primarily, an attitude: of 
fetishism toward the phrase “free 
enterprise” has paralyzed our ability 
to deal in common-sense with, the 
problem of crooked profiteering. By 
and large, President Truman, who has 
been approaching this problem pro- 
gressively with careful steps, appar- 
ently is going to try to grapple with 
this problem in a moderate fashion. 
And, by and large, the Republicans are 


ISSUES BEFORE 
The 80th Congress 


¢ 


By Jonathan Stout 


going to oppose any effort to draw a 
common-sense line between what. will 
meet universal understanding of what 
constitutes a decent and legitimate 
profit level and that which is excessive 
and crooked profiteering. 

In short, the major domestic issue 
will reduce itself to the single question 
whether the nation’s welfare sanctions 
the imposition of profit controls. This, 
of course, would mean the bridling of 
the “profit system” and “free enter- 
priser’ That is one decision the second 
session of the 80th Congress will make. 

Another fundamental decision to be 
made by this Congress will be on the 
international problem. What are the 
fundamentals of this problem? Essen- 
tially we still find ourselves in a 
defensive position, forced to adopt 
measures which will counter the offen- 
sive measures aimed at us by the 
Soviet Union. 


What are these offensive measures? 
In the main, they are twofold. First, 
to undermine our strength by forcing 
us to bleed ourselves white in the sup- 
port of democracies under Communist 
totalitarian attack. Second, whenever 
we should be suitably weakened, to 
smash us fiat. 

The second stage may take a con- 
siderable time, for it is not enough,to 
weaken us; Russia must at the same 
time strengthen herself sufficiently to 
be able to do the smashing. But the 
first stage takes a minimum of effort 
on Russia’s part. A small investment 
in the so-called Greek guerrillas, an- 
other in the Chinese Communists, still 
another in Italian and French partisan 
gangs, etc. 

To counter those relatively small ex- 
penditures by the Communists, the 
Truman Administration proposed pour- 
ing a $17,000,000,000 relief - program 
into the western European democracies. 
And the obvious moral is that de- 
fensive measures are more expensive 
than offensive measures. 


What is currently needed is a new 
Committee to Defend America by Aid- 
ing the Free Peoples of the Earth. And 
the job of this committee will be mainly 
to fight the isolationists of 1948 as a 
similar committee fought them almost 
a decade ago. But it should be a fam- 
iliar lineup on .both sides, for heading 
the isolationists today is one of the 
same figures who headed the isola- 
tionist effort then. The leader of the 
isolationists in Washington today is 
Senator A. Taft of Ohio, leader of the 
Republican Policy Committee. 

He has already made President Tru- 
man retreat somewhat on his Marshall 
Plan, for at today’s opening session of 
Congress Democratic Party leaders in 
the Senate and House dropped all ref- 
erence to the overall figure of $17,000,- 
000,000 for the four-year period con- 
templated. But even this did not sat- 
isfy Senator Taft. “As long as we have 
lavish Marshall plans,” Senator Taft 
said last night, “police state methods 
won't curb inflation.” 

Senator Taft sees accurately enough 
through the Russian tactic of bleeding 
America white; for were it not for Rus- 
sian tactics lavish Marshall plans would 
not be necessary. But Senator ‘Taft's 
method of dealing with: this problem 
would be to take America off th: ist 
of blood donors. What of the conse- 
quences? Senator Taft sayeth not. But 
it appears obvious that he still favors 
the technique he wanted us to use 
against the Nazis, that of letting the 
totalitarians tire themselves to death 
by getting arm weary shoveling corpses 
into crematoriums. 

Eight years ago Taft failed to sell 
this technique to the American people. 
But eight years ago he was not the 
chairman of the Senate Republican 
policy committee in a Republican ma- 
jority Congress. 

As for the presidential election year 
tactics, nothing is more symptomatic 
than the issue of tax reduction. The 
political reasoning is that even the 
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most internationally-minded democrat 
is not averse to paying smaller taxes. 
As a result, it is expected that even 
Truman will approve some tax re- 
duction. 

The struggle therefore will narrow 
down to tax reduction for whom? 
Where the Truman Administration and 
the Republicans will draw the line was 
almost perfectly illuminated this after- 
noon by Republican Rep. Knutson who, 
taking note of the talk of a Democratic 
tax reduction plan, commented bitterly: 

“I assume they want to give all the 
relief to the lower brackets, where the 
votes are. They don’t want to give any- 
thing to the men who create the jobs.” 

President Truman will want to give 
the.major portion of the tax reduction 
to the lower brackets where the people 
are. Knutson and the Republicans will 
want to give it to the higher brackets 
where the profiteers are. That makes * 
everything nice and clear. 


a * * 


Tue AFL Administrative Committee 
charged with setting up Labor’s Edu- 
cational and Political League met in 
Washington this week and postponed 
until their meeting in Miami next 
month, the quoctisn of anno > di- 
rector for the AFL political venture. 

Picking such a director must appear 
a simpler matter than it actually is, 
On a,practical level, the road is full 
of thorns and the AFL is anxious to 
avoid initial mistakes. 

There has been some popular gossip 
that former Senator Jim Mead and 
former Senator Bob LaFollette were in 
the running. That is true to a certain 
extent. But it was less true than 
popular gossip sunposs". . on! *: ‘ied 
up with other commitments. LaFol- 
lette’s interests lie in other directions 
at the moment. 

But most important of all, neither 
Mead nor LaFollette are the men who 
can really command the full and un- 
qualified support and cooperation of 
that highly individualistic family which 
is the American Federation of Labor. 
Only a really popular and able mem- 
ber of the AFL family can do that. But 
even if such a man becomes available 
he may not have the. political experi- 
ence needed for the job. 

The only practical solution which of- 
fers itself. is a multi-headed leadership 
of the LEPL, either two or three men, 
One man would supply the political 
know-how. A second would supply the 
organizational know-how among the 
AFi, unions. And possibly a third man 

_ would supply the theoretical know- 
how for the educational part of the job. 

Insiders on this problem are asking 
the question: Can a Rose by any other 
name smell as sweet? 

he me a 


P RESIDENT GREEN of the AFL to- 
day repudiated the candidacy of Henry 
Wallace. Last week Henry was repudi- 
ated by the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion and the Socialist Party. The week 
before he was repudiated by the lib- 
erals in the Americans for Democratic 
Action. Henry’s political stock, is get- 
ting to be like the cheshire cat. It’s 
fading so rapidly that soon nothing but 
a silly grin will be left to remind us 
of it, 





Medical Care Through Taxation? 





The Abuses of Socialized Medicine 


By Walter Nichol 





| President Truman called for na- 
tional compulsory health insurance 
in his message to Congress. He fa- | 
vors the enactment of the Wagner- | 
Murray-Dingell bill. Walter Nichol | 
here discusses the benefits and the 
dangers of “socialized medicine.” 
He concludes that it would prob- 
ably result in bureaucratic ineffi- 
ciency and regimentation. An an- 
swer to this argument will appear 
in an early issue of The New Leader. 


“SHE past two decades have seen 
I great changes in the attitude of 


Federal and 











government, both 
State, toward the well-being of its 
people. Social security has been adopted, 
providing for insurance against unem- 
ployment. In several states the coverage 
is being extended to include disability 
due to disease or injury caused by con- 
ditions outside the work of the indi- 
vidual. Our Federal Government, work- 
ing with the states, has instituted pen- 


sion provisions for the aged. Now our 
Government is concerned with the ex- 
tension of the protection of its citizens 
to include prepaid medical and allied 
care. 

Government health Insurance, as em- 
bodied in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 


Bill, would mean that every resident of 
the United States would be taxed to pro- 
vide a fund, estimated at between $4,- 
000,000,000 and $5,000,000,000 annually 
at the institution of the plan, to pay for 
the medical and allied care for all the 
people. 

Under the proposed legislation medical 
care would be assured to overyone equal- 
ly, regardless of race, creed, color or 
financia] status. Everyone would be en- 
titled to the services of doctors, dentists, 
nurses and 
wherever they were indicated. Likewise 


consultants whenever or 


x-rays, laboratory examinations and 


hospitalization, as well as all medicines 


and other therapeutic agencies, would 


be provided at the expense of the Fed- 
eral .r State Government, whichever un- 


derwrote the plan. However, anyone 


might choose a private physician and 


non-government facilities if he so de- 
4 


sired, at his own expense. Under such 
an option the individual would be pay- 
ing twice for his care, once by taxation 


to the Government and once to the pri- 


vate sources chosen 


There are questions which have not 
been specifically answered. Under a@ 
bureaucratic system it is presumed that 


the frequency of calls upon professional 
men might be specified by the experts 
themselves and not left to the whims of 
the individual. It is also presumed that 
changing of doctors and dentists, the 
provision of x-ray and laboratory ex- 
aminations, and the hospitalization of 
the patient would depend partly upon the 
decision of the professional in charge 
and upon the permission of some branch 
of a centralized administrative agency. 

Thus the entire operation of the plan 
for all medical care would be vested in 
a governmental agency headed by the 
Surgeon General in Washington. Such 
an official would, with the help of his as- 
sistants and under the provisions of the 
law, establish branch offices in districts 
throughout the country. This would in- 
volve a tremendous volume of paper 
work and administrative detail, presum- 
ably necessitating certain delays and in- 
volved -procedures in the care of 140,- 
000,000 individuals. 

. * 7 

Ix some states plans have been advane- 
ed for the full coverage of all. In others 
it is proposed that only those who are 
employed be compelled to contribute to- 
ward the health plan. Many of oor 
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Senators and Representatives are op- 
posed to the full coverage of our entire 
citizenry, some of them favoring limit- 
ing the taxation and coverage only te 
the employed. A majority of our legis- 
lators are now opposed to any inter- 
ference in the system of free enterprise 
in medicine. 

According to recent polls of laymen 
approximately 66 percent oppose any 
Federal or State plan for prepaid medi- 
cal care; and roughly 44 percent favor 
one of the proposed plans. These per- 
centages correspond with those for the 
Republican and Democratic votes in the 
last election. They also approximate the 
percentages for and against such changes 
as the prohibition of strikes, the aboli- 
tion of the closed shop, denial of portal- 
te-portal pay and the stricter regulation 
of labo. ‘unions. It would seem that con- 
siderably more than half of all Amer- 
icans are opposed to any further regi- 
mentation, bureaucratic control, social- 
ization or paternalism on the part of our 
Government. 





cal advisers. 

A majority of doctors, dentists and 
nurses are against Federal or State com- 
pulsory health programs. There are 
many who do favor socialized medicine; 
too often, they have not been too success- 
ful financially. Or it may be that they 
favor freedom from overhead and, in its 
stead, operation under a system of guar- 
anteed payments, whether by salary or 
on a fee system. 

~ - * 


Tue individual doctor, under the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell and similar bills, 
would retain his option to practice under 
the governmental plan or not. If the doc- 
tor chose to come under the system he 
would maintain his own establishment, 
caring for individuals and receiving a 
fixed fee from the government fund in 
payment for his services. Or the indi- 
vidual doctor, dentist or nurse might 
choose to practice outside the plan. In 
this case he would fix his own fees. 
There are those who favor making all 


Seaman, 


The Girl He Left Behind 


Many consider their family physician 
a close friend, to be consulted concerning 
many matters not directly concerned 
with sickness. They value the right to 
choose their adviser, free of regulation. 
These same citizens would continue to 
pay their own way, resenting taxation 
for the support of a governmental 
bureaucracy. 

Likewise there are those who enjoy 
poor health and make frequent demands 
for medical care. Others rarely experi- 
ence any symptoms and avoid hospital- 
ization and doctors. But all would be 
taxed in the same proportion. 

There are many in the United States 
who hold religious beliefs excluding the 
consultation of physicians. They would 
resent being taxed for a system in which 
they do not believe, for services for 
which they do not feel a need. 

There are also millions of our popula- 
tion who consult osteopaths, chiroprac- 
tors, naturopaths, optometrists and other 
practitioners not officially recognized, 
though licensed by the States. During 
the recent war the Army and Navy re- 
cruited their medical officers solely from 
Class A medical schools conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. AJ] other 
practitioners were ineligible. Would they 
likewise be unable to take care of pa- 
tients under a governmental system of 
medicine? If so, their patients might 


strongly resent being taxed to support . 


a plan which did not include their medi- 


doctors, dentists, nurses and technicians 
employees of the government, receiving 
salaries for their services, just as the 
persons connected with the Veterans 
Bureau and the United States Public 
Health Bureau do now. Objection to this 
Jatter proposal is more marked than to- 
ward the former. 


The professionals who oppose the plan 
call attention to the fact that the United 
States has the highest standard of medi- 
eal practice in tue world, achieved under 
the system of free enterprise. They 
point out that, while our Army and Navy 
Medical Corps accomplished wonders 
during the recent war, it was civilian 
doctors who contributed their training 
and experience. While these men did 
their duty and more during the war, they 
did not enjoy the regimentation and 
would not tolerate it in a peacetime 
economy. 

They point out that, under a govern- 
mental system, the burden of paper work 
would swamp them, leaving little time 
for the proper care of their patients; 
that freedom of initiative will be de- 
stroyed by the necessity of getting per- 
mission before making any move for the 
good of the patient; and that the ad- 
ministration of such a large annual fund 
as that estimated will result in graft, 
corruption and political intrigue. It has 
been argued that there will be no in- 
eentive for the doing of good work, for 
the lazy ard inefficient will receive as 
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much as those who do better work. With 
high office rentals, increasing expense 
ef telephone and medical exchanges, 
Jaundry, equipment and medicaments 
and office help, the private office will 
vanish and clinic arrangements of the 
mill-variety will result, 

The doctors, dentists and nurses whe 
oppose the governmental plan call at- 
tention to the tact that they put in long 
periods of training for their profession, 
that they expend large sums of their 
own money without remuneration, and 
that they have considerable investment 
in equipment. These men and women 
maintain that they should be as free of 
socialization and bureaucratic control ag 
are lawyers and engineers. 

Those who favor socialized medicine 
cite the figures of rejection by draft 
boards for physical disability during the 
recent war as proof that our people are 
not receiving adequate health care. They 
argue that, while the wealthy are able to 
purchase the best medical care, most of 
our citizens are not, and are thus neg- 
jected. 

On the other hand, individuals oppos- 
ing statism in medicine hold that many 
potential draftees were rejected for dis- 
abilities such as psychoneurosis, flat 
feet, impaired vision and other condi- 
tions which would have been unaffected 
by any amount of medical care. Other 
disabilities encountered might not have 
ceeurred under an adequate system of 
education; that, through free hospitals 
and clinics medical care is available to 
the poor. And doctors have, as a rule, 
graduated their fees in accordance with 
the ability of the patient to pay. 


* * ~ 


Tuere are many prepaid insurance 
plans operating in the United States; 
and all individuals who desire to become 
members of such organizations may do 
s0 voluntarily. These insurance plans 
charge fees by the month or year for 
membership, and those belonging to 
them receive all the benefits listed by the 
proponents of the governmental plan. It 
is argued that a compulsory system 
would infringe upon the rights of the in- 
dividual to choose between purchasing 
private medical care and membership in 
an insurance organization. 

it is debatable whether Americans will 
receive better medical care under the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell plan. Propo- 
nents of the plan state that every citizen 
would pay taxes toward the support of 
the system and be free at all times to get 


the examinations, medicine, therapy and 


hospitalization he needed, with no ad- 
ditional financial hardship to himself or 
his family. Yet the individual citizen 
asks many questions: May I choose my 
ewn doctor? May I visit him whenever 
I feel the need? If he recommends labo- 
ratory or x-ray examination; operation, 
consultation or hospitalization, will it be 
necessary to obtain official permission? 
How much delay will there be? Will of- 
ficial administrative salaries and costs 
eat up most of the fund? Is graft, cor- 
ruption, waste or politics liable to inter- 
fere with efficiency? Is the tax rate like- 
ly to rise considerably above the estimat- 
ed figure? Will private offices disappear 
to be replaced by clinics? Will a govern- 
mental system result in loss of individual 
eare and attention? -With medical per- 
sonnel under a fixed-fee system or on 
salaries, will I receive a pat on the back 
and an aspirin tablet, or painstaking 
care? Will my favorite doctor, dentist 
er nurse continue to practice under such 
a system? , 

Those countries which have tried so- 
cialized medicine have standards far in- 
ferior to our own. Unfortunately men 
and women will not work as hard when 
initiative is removed. There is too often 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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allace 


as 
"Conciliator’ 


By Walter K. Lewis 


its Consulate in New York City 

not to renéw its lease beyond a 
six-month period ending May, 1943. 
Such a lease, for a six months’ period, 
is now in effect. 

This move by the Soviet authorities 
is reminiscent of the failure of the 
Japanese newspapermen in the United 
States to renew their memberships in 
the National Press Club in Washington, 
D. C., six months prior to December 7, 
1941—Pearl Harbor Day. Also, coinci- 
dentally, six months prior to Pearl 
Harbor, the Nazi Government ordered 


Tis Soviet Government ordered 


iT TAKES ONE TO KNOW ONE 
| @ When Howard Fast, the novel- 
| ist, is called a party-liner—which | 
seems an appropriate name to call 
an editor of ex-"New Masses,” and | 
| a supporter of Communist causes, 
| “totalitarian liberals” object. Fast. 
they would have us believe, is just 
| a progressive. On December 31, in | 
the “Daily Worker.” however, Jos- 

eph Starobin forgot to keep up the 

pretense. Writing about the Alt- | 
geld commemoration, he wonders 
why Wallaceites weren't present at 
a dinner in Chicago’s Hotel Stevens. 
He states: “And there are some | 
names on the committee, such as | 
Howard Fast’s for example, an 
American Communist whcse mid- 
die western legend, “The American, 
has done more... .” Not “liberal” 
Fast this time, just plain “American | 
Communisi” Fast. The CP ha’ often 
accused members in its own ranks, 
when they were slated for a purge. 
of “unconscious Trotskyism.” Could 
this slip of Starobin’s be a sign of 
“unconscious anti-Stalinism?” Well, 
at least now everyone—if there 
| were any doubters left—knows 
what the score on Fast is. 














certain of its files removed to Germany. 
It closed down its propaganda bureau 
in the United States at 17 Battery Place 
during the same period. 

Although it is conceded that Mos- 
cow’s diplomatic corps may have its 
lease renewed at its New York City 
headquarters for another six-month pe- 
riod, it is not impossible that the Krem- 
lin is preparing for a rupture of rela- 
tions with the United States, following 
the recognition of the Greek guerrilla 
“government” by the USSR and its sat- 
ellites. Perhaps the threat of rupture of 
relations will be part of the propa- 
ganda drive to be used by the pro- 
Wallace forces. Both major political 
parties will be blamed for “the worsen- 
ing of relations” between East and 
West. Wallace will be the conciliator 
who can “preserve friendly relations.” 

Sal * - 


Tie move by Henry Wallace to cap- 
ture the White House with the aid of, 
and for, the “Peace-With-Russia-At- 
Any-Price” groups in this country, had 
its counterpart when Representative 
William Lemke made his ill-fated at- 
tempt in 1936 to capture the White 
House for the Coughlin-Townsend 
forces. In 1940, several groups of isola- 
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tionists had hoped to place the name of 
Charles A. Lindbergh on the ballot as 
a presidential candidate. In 1936 and 
1940, it was the slogan, “Hands Off Ger- 
many and Italy.” In 1948, the Wallace 
slogan adds up to, “Hands Off Russia.” 

This, then, is the Communist Plan to 
weaken and divide America: 

(A) The Communist Party, USA, 
will not place its own candidate into 
the presidential arena in 1948. Neither 
will it name Henry Wallace on its own 
party ticket or slate. ‘The Communists 
who, earlier in 1947, announced can- 
cellation of their national convention, 
also announced that they would convoke 
a special session of their national gov- 
erning body early in 1948 to name their 
slate. The Communist Party, wherever 
feasible, will lose its own identity, but 
will utilize the name or names of those 
candidates whom it can ideologically 
support on the tickets of the American 
Labor Party (NY State), Progressive 
Party (Chicago, Illinois) and Independ- 
ent Progressive Party (California). In 
states where Wallace is on the ballot, 
he will be the candidate of the Com- 
munist Party by the latter’s default to 
name their presidential candidate. 

(B) Candidates running on the 
Democratic and Republican tickets who 
have, heretofore, received open or 
secret Communist support, will be 
punished if they support the Truman 
Doctrine and/or the Marshall Plan. 
President Truman is, according to the 
Communist strategists, to pay the 
supreme penalty for his failure to ap- 
pease the Kremlin. 

(C) The success of the Kremlin- 
sponsored campaign will depend upon 
the ability of the pro-Wallace forces to 
soften-up the American people. In 1941, 
whether its leaders desired it or not, 
the Nazis used the America First Com- 
mittee as a transmission belt with some 
degree of success. They had, of course, 
the aid of the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion, a Communist-front, which was, 
prior to the invasion of Russia by Nazi 
Germany, a vocal apologist for the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact. The Lend-Lease 
Bill was the target in those days. Both 
the Nazis and the Communists used 
pickets, lobbyists, rallies, propaganda, 
etc., to defeat the bill. Today, the 
equivalent of the America First Com- 
mittee is the so-called Progressive Citi- 
zens of America. It promises, at this 
writing, to give way to a national pro- 
Wallace political party. Whether their 
leaders- Want it or not, the PCA is the 
Communist-transmission belt of 1948 in 
the same way that the America First 
Committee was the Nazi-transmission 
belt in 1941. At the helm of PCA is 
Henry Wallace who, at a press confer- 
ence following his announcement as 
candidate for the presidency, pleaded 
with the Communists not “to pass any 
resolutions favoring me,” while at the 
same time accepting-their support. 

In a recent pedantic column, Dr. 
Frank Kingdon, himself a powerful 
leader within PCA, one of their most 
able fund-raisers, confessed that he had 
to break ties with PCA not only be- 
cause of the latter’s endorsement of 
Wallace, but because he had learned 
that liberals cannot work with Com- 
munists in a common fight against com- 
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mon enemies. He had “warned” Wal- 
lice, Dr. Kingdon said, aigainst running. 


* ~ a 


Turoucu rallies, radio addresses, 
bill posters, street corner meetings, the 
pro-Wallace forces will lead an anti- 
Marshall Plan campaign, It may well 
be, before the day of his political reck- 
oning will come, that Wallace will have 
done a “Kingdon,” or a “Gromyko,” 
when he learns that his candidacy is 
being used by the Communists as a 
smokescreen to cover up their Moscow- 
conspired campaign against the Mar- 
shall Plan. Wallace, in his mad desire 
for revenge against President Truman, 
is actually the propaganda pawn of the 
Communists both here and abroad. 
(D) The funds for the Wallace drive 
will come from the Communist Party, 
its fronts, its controlled unions, its 


NL WALLACE STORY CONFIRMED 

@ In The New Leader for Novem- 
ber 1, 1947, we published an exclu- 
sive story, based on information com- 
ing from reliable sources in The | 
New Republic, to the effect that | 
Henry Wallace would resign within 
90 days. At the time, a number of 
readers told us that this possibility 
was dubious, at best. It gives us a 
good deal of pleasure now to call 
attention to Wallace’s resignation, 
well within the period we cited. 
Intra-magazine conflicts were many. 
Whether or not Wallace decided to 





“run” for president, a Don Quixotic 
adventure he has finally entered into, | 
he would have quit or been forced out ' 
of the New Republic. Our Wallace- 
experts now tell us not to be too 
surprised if he finally squeezes him- | 
self out of the presidential race. A | 
study of Wallace’s political history 

will show that he has ducked out of 

every last-ditch fight in which he | 
has participated. Even in his dec- 
jaration-to-run speech he states that 
he will withdraw as a candidate if | 
either of the two “war-parties” be- 

comes a peace party—or if Wallace 

decides that he really doesn’t want | 
te run and “discovers” that there is 

a peace party in existence, We were 

impressed by Mrs, Roosevelt’s com- 

ment when she learned of the con- 

tents of Henry Wallace’s speech. 

Said Mrs. Roosevelt: “Oh dear, oh 

dear.” Amen. ; 
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dupes, its fellow-travelers, its fraternal 
orders and masked civil organizations. 

(E) “STOP THE M-A-R-T-I-AL 
PLAN” will be the slogan. It was a 
slogan devised by Wallace to describe 
the Marshall Plan, but it has been 
echoed and re-echoed by Communist 
chiefs Eugene Dennis and William Z. 
Foster at public rallies. The Commu- 
nists will give positive leadership to 
the Wallace drive. In the halls of the 
ALP, Independent Progressive Party, 
Progressive Party, etc., in the clubs and 
rooms wherever Communists congre- 
gate, plans are being prepared to elect 
delegates to conferences and conven- 
tions where Wallace will be endorsed. 
Wherever Communists and their dupes 
are also members of veterans, fraternal 
or civic groups, resolutions will be in- 
troduced in support of the Wallace 
candidacy. 

During the Wallace campaign the 
Kremlin will announce that the United 
States and other Western powers have 
been “intolerable” in their relations 
and it is best that “a cooling-off period” 
of relations between East and West 
begin. At this moment, Henry Wallace 
will step forward and claim the title of 
“Peace-Maker.” 

Thorez-in France, Togliatti in Italy, 
Tito in Yugoslavia, Pauker in Romania 
and, of course, Stalin and Molotov in 
Russia, are keeping their eyes on the 
Wallace cahpaign. This is their biggest 
gamble. Thev think that this is their 
opportunity to rip the United States 
apart internally. This is the time to 
attempt to divide the liberal, pro- 
gressive non-Communist forces in the 
United States. The Communist Party is 
determined to ready American soil for 
the seeds of dissension. Under the mask 
of being pro-Wallace, the Communists 
will seek to put across their falsely 
labelled brand of political poison. How 
many Americans will take the Com- 
munist-adminstered poison is proble- 
matical. But in non-hysterical terms, 
the American people must be told the 
truth; political partv candidates must 
be labelled for what they are. 
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He's running with plenty of 
Yes, Henry has got his third 
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REPORT FROM BERLIN 








World Politics or World War? 


Berlin. 
= HIS is a black December for 
4| Berlin, for Germany, for central 
déurope. The failure of the Lon+ 
don Conference to restore German 
petional unity—which means, essen- 
tially, the liquidation of Moscow’s 
special Ostzone protectorate — has 
tlunged all clements of the political 
community here (natives and Allied 
zlike) into a mood of despair. Ger- 
many can now be definitively con- 
sidered as dismembered. 

From the German point of view, 
1i.is means that all other political is- 
suc have been swept off the table, 
that only one fundamental problem re- 
mains on the agenda for the next 
years: namely, the old Bismarckian 
task of establishing a unified national 
State. From the Western point of view, 
this means that although no old posi- 
tions were lost (with the possible ex- 
ception of this city), no new positiohs 
were won, that the Atlantic community 
will be confronted throughout the 
whole next period of European politics 
with a powerful, consolidated armed 
camp east of Germany’s Elbe. The 
situation here, then, has reached dis- 
tinct national and international turn- 
ing-points. 

If Germany is not ripe for “socialist 
Bismarckianism,” it seems even less 
prepared for unification from the 
Right. German reactionaries have en- 
irenched themselves in many areas of 
the Anglo-American 
ti) now they have operated on a 
small time capturing 
Jike Bavaria and Rhur industry, but 
«ffering no complete German or Eu- 
ropean program, i.e.no Weltanschauung. 
There is no German DeGaulle. What- 
ev. prospects there are for a German 
National Right depend on its conscrip- 
lion into the Eastern or the Western 
forces. As far as the British and the 
Americans are concerned there is, as 
yet, no national strategy for Germany, 
«only zonal tactics. On the Soviet side 
th Kremlin has showed itself to be 
jer too stupid to know how to handle 
its own best interests. The bid on the 
left with the SED has failed miserably. 
A bid on the right—with somebody like 
Paulus—might have been a brilliant 
imaneuver, had the men around Stalin 
been flexible and opportunistic enough 

“to conduct the battle for Germany 
on the basis of Machiavellian realism, 
and not with the idiotic formulas of 
wn addelpated Bolshevik leadership 


zones. but up 


basis, sectors 
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ly I was not convinced before London 
that the Kremlin is suffering from a 
hardening of the brain arteries, then 
Molotov’s performance in Lancaster 
House was a decisive demonstration. 
Russian Bolsheviks of the Stalin epoch 
are aggressive, energetic, ruthless— 
which are great virtues in power- 
politics. But they are not intelligent. 
Against no opposition they push.ahead 
like a steamroller. They looked good 
in Yugoslavia; they moved in and tied 
up things quickly in Poland, in Hun- 
g ry, in Rumania, in Bulgaria. But 
where an analysis of the situation was 
required — wheré” enemy capabilities 
hac to be estimated—where tactics 
ev. alternative plans had to be pre- 
pared—where a decision had to be 
made which would tip the balance 
towards success or failure—there, ‘in 
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every case, they have failed, and fan- 
tastically. 

In France and in Germany, a 
measure of political intelligence was 
required, Thank God that’s what they 
don’t have! Stalin could have been 
master of Europe in 1945. Every op- 
portunity was botched, sometimes by 
the Red Army, sometimes by the NK- 
VD, sometimes by the Communist par- 
tic.. Some failures were inevitable. 
Put today, through their own stupidity 
—which is an intellectual paralysis 
common to all tyrants, Napoleonic, 
Hitlerite, or Caeserean—they have 
maneuvered themselves into a corner. 
America has now been provoked to a 
point where it will take all steps short 
ef war to stop expanding Russian 
power. In all the annals of diplomacy 
I don’t know of any foreign policy 
which has unfolded with such catas- 
trophic consequences for its ministerial 
initators. 

Molotov’s behavior defies rational 
explanation. Not the faintest glimmer 
of a strategy or a tactic emerges. He 
took the trouble to go to London, but 
why, and for what ends? After all, 
Soviet interests may be summed up 
simply in this way: (1) the expansion 
of Soviet power through the extension 


innumerable oportunities. Unification, 
under almost any conditions, would 
have given Moscow’s big guns in east 
Germany the chance to convert west 
Germany, especially the Ruhr. Com- 
promise with Marshall-Bevin-Bidault, 
under almost any kind of formula, 
would have given the Soviet element a 
part or as a whole could be withdrawn 
from the Marshall Plan. No the Rus- 
sians laid an egg!.... 
-” * * 


Waar should this Soviet deficiency 
in political and diplomatic brain-power 
have meant for Western policy? 

It seems to me that the Western 
performances in London, taken as a 
whole, revealed enormous inconsisten- 
cies and confusions—and at least one 
fundamental misdirection which is 
alarming for Europe. This was symp- 
tomized by little things. Consider, for 
one thing, the ludicrous denials which 
the Western trio constantly registered 
against the imputation that there was 
2 separate plan for Western Germany. 
Everybody knew there were such plans 
plans (and high time too)—why protest 
innocence with an injured air? If they 
are taken at their word, then they 
must be taken for fools; but why not 








of Communist-dominated areas. In the 
present period, this strategy must be 
coordinated with, or preceded by, a 
tactic which would (2) sabotage, ham- 
string, cripple the American program 


jor Western European recovery as 
embodied in the Marshall Plan. If 
those are the Russian motives, Molotov 
and his delegation achieved nothing 
that could not be achfeved by a band 
of orangutans! 

If any explanation is possible, it is 
that the Russians want a stalemate. 
They are unwilling to gamble with 
what they have—consenting to an in- 
corporation of their zone in a unfied 
Germany; and they are unprepared to 
resume the offensive—by making a bid 
in a unified Germany for complete 
national power. At any rate, a stale- 
mate is what they got. There were 


The DP situation in Europe 
continues to be a grave one. 
The International Refugee 
Organization (IRO) of the 
UN has helped this problem 
somewhat. The children in 
the top photo are some of 
the more than 100,000 home- 
less of Europe who were re- 
settled in 1947, in South 
America, Canada, Australia, 
Western Europe and Pales- 
tine. Bottom cut shows oth- 
ers receiving aid from the 
TRO. But the problem con- 
tinues to be serious. 


speak frankly? Has nothing been 
learned all these years in face-to-face 
relations with the Russians? Consider, 
for another thing, Marshall’s relentless 
opposition to the idea of reparations 
out of current production. In heaven’s 
name, why? Who thought that up? 
For more than two years now experts 
have thrown up their hands in dismay 
at the principle of factory dismantlings 
as reparations. Almost everybody 
agreed that a flexible and controlled 
program of payments from current in- 
custrial production, recovering and 
expanding, would be a most construc- 
tive solution. Now suddenly the Amer- 
icans would hear nothing of it. Cer- 
tainly it is true that a pure Soviet 
formula would be ruinous; but the 
issue was, rather, a four-powered- 
controlled plan for shipments. 








The Marshall policy of 1947 at Lon~ 
don was nothing but the Byrnes policy 
of 1946. Byrnes’ notable achievement 
in the previous period was his recog- 
fiition (slowly but surely). that: (a) 
Stalin was not interested in sentimental 
Allied loyalties but was busy with a 
systematic drive for world political 
power, and that this must be answered 
with a firm American opposition; and 
that (b) the Soviets were using 
the central-European Occupation for 
wholesale economic exploitation (es- 
pecially by .neans of reparations from 
current production), and that the 
American’ taxpayer would henceforth 
refuse to underwrite Russian looting. 
But the wisdom of Byrnes at Stuttgart 
in 1946 cannot be enough for Marshall 
in Washington in 1948. 

The problem has to be more sharply 
confronted, the dangers and oppor- 
tunities more realistically assessed, 
That this has not happened is due to 
the same political backwardness which 
played havoc with American policy 
ever since Quebec, Teheran, and Yalta, 
Was it so difficult to see that the two 
great problems of post-war Europe 
would be Moscow’s push to dominate 
the continent; and the general Euro- 
pean need for a coordinated economic 
recovery program to eseape complete 
collapse? 

The years have fled, and we have 
paid a high price for our incapacities 
in political theory and social analysis. 
The cause of liberty and of peace in 
the world has suffered irremediable 
camage. Good democrats have been 
sacrificed. Hunger has been eating 
away at the culture and tradition of 
eld Europe. Tyrants have consolidated 
power and militarized peoples. 









































* * Me 


B UT are we substituting for the old 
errors (now happily comprehended 
end corrected) new errors, new poli- 
tical misjudgements? Wi?! it once again 
take a couple of years to see what 
should be obvious today? A strict ac- 
counting of the Marshall foreign policy 
reeds to be made. I think, among other 
things, it would reveal the following. 

There is the widespread impression, 
especially among high US representa- 
tives overseas, that the Marshall Plan 
is foreign policy, that West-continental 
recovery solves the European crisis, 
that economics can automatically de- 
iermine politics. It reminds me some- 
how of the liberal-leftist cry in the 
isolationist days of 1938—that “the best 
way to stop Fascism is to make de- 
mocracy work at home.” This was true 
ir a very limited sense; prosperity 
would decrease discontent and increase 
industrial power. But the main concern 
of the anti-Fascist movement had to 
be with the political center of Fascist 
power, Hitler’s Berlin, and the entire 
area which it controlled. Similarly 
today: prosperity in western Europe 
could neutralize Communist bases of 
discontent and increase the defensive 
strength of the Atlantic community, 
But it is only a special limited eco- 
nomic instrument for facing the main 
political problem—which is the Soviet 
empire and its global aspirations. 

Is this confusion leading to an error 
of strategy? I think so. The whole 
handling of Germany is evidence. The 
London Economist summed up the 
Western attitude this week as a refusal 
“to think of German unity as an ab- 
solute value, independent of the kind 
of unity achieved, and of the price to 
be paid for it. For instance, if the 
price to be paid for German economic 
unity were a crippling . . . of the Mar- 
shall Plan, that price would be too 
high. For the next five years, at least, 
Western diplomacy can have only one 
ubsolutely top priority—and that is to 
ensure the unquestioned success of the 
recovery plan for Western Europe . .” 
This is misleading, dangerous, and 
ervoneous. For the next five years— 
efter that it may be too late— Weste 
diplomacy can have only one abso 
tutely top priority—and that is to chal- 
(Continued on Page twelve) 
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Labor and the ERP: 





AFL and CIO 
United Behind 
Marshall 


By Wilbur H. Baldinger 


Member of the Washington staff of Newsweek; contributor to The Nation 
and other magazines 


O trade unionist, George Catlett 
Marshall knows little about the 
American Federation of Labor 

and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations or their stsuctural and ideo- 
logical distinctions, This is unfamiliar 
terrain for a military man who has 
spent his life in Army posts, far re- 
moved from union halls and the often 
discerdant strains of “Solidarity For- 
ever.” 

Yet in the year since the austere 
General of the Army became Secre- 
tary of State, a labor miracle has been 
passed. Before Pearl Harbor, not even 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, labor’s historical 
hero, was able to line up the AFL and 
CIO in solid support of US foreign 
policy. Under Marshall the phenomenon 
has happened; more than 13,500,000 
organized American workers are offi- 
cially dedicated to State Department 
objectives in Eurepe. 


The Western democracies, the White 
House and Marshall could not have a 
more convincing answer to Kremlin 
propaganda that the European Re- 
covery Program is a tool of Wall Street 
imperialists who want to enslave the 
working classes and wage atomic war- 
fare against the Soviet Union. There 
is some doubt that the State Depart- 
ment fully realizes what has been 


* wrought. But if the Secretary now pur- 


sues his policy advantage, utilizing the 
collective voice and will of American 
wage earners, he should be armed with 
an ‘incalculable diplomatic weapon for 
peace. 


It is difficult to point to any act or 
sequence of acts by Marshall as re- 
sponsible for his labor backing. Except 
for the unprecedented appearance of 
the Secretary of State at the CIO con- 
vention in Boston on October 15, he 
has made no gesture toward asking for 
trade union help, but help already was 
being offered at Boston before he ar- 
rived there. Perhaps labor reflected a 
general confidence by the public ia 
Marshall’s honesty and integrity. Per- 
haps the AFL and CIO, seasoned in 
World War II, were reaching maturity 
in their approach to international is- 
sues. In any event, it was a Marshall 
victory. 

For the AFL this was a relatively 
bold departure from a traditional peace- 
time indifference to international policy 
matters that can’t be measured directly 
in domestic terms of wages, hours and 
working conditions. For the CIO it was 
a relatively bold departure from a cau- 
tious policy, pursued by Philip Murray, 
of appeasing the shrill Communists 
within the ranks and thereby pre- 
sumably keeping all the boys in line. 

~ a” & 


B EFORE U.S. involvement in the war, 
there were influential non-interven- 
tionist wings in the AFL which echoed 
isolationist opposition to lend-lease and 
other such FDR measures for the con- 
tainment of Hitler. There were iscla- 
tionists in the ClO—particularly prior 
to the invasion of the Soviet Union, 
when the Communists echoed the slo- 
gans. of the America Firsters. It took 
Pearl Harbor to settle these issues (at 
least on the surface) for the common 
Purpose of survival. 
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In the disillusioning months follow- 
ing V-J Day there was a yearning, 
among old-line AFL crafts, to return 
to the old prewar stands, and never 
mind much about the state of the rest 
of the world. On the CIO side, the 
Communists were clambering. back on 
their old isolationist stand, crying for 
postwar non-intervention in the affairs 
of Europe, which could be entrusted to 
Stalin. It took Marshall a year to bring 
all sides in the AFL to a conviction 
that the world was their affair in peace- 
time, too, and to enlist the CIO actively 
in his plan for peace. 


The AFL was partly motivated by 
a somewhat negative policy, to which 
it instinctively adheres, that almost 
anything which is advanced for the 
professed’ purpose of containing Com- 
munism must be good, But there was 
more to it this time. By resolutions, 
the AFL went all out for the Marshall 
Plan and against Soviet aggression at 
its San Francisco convention in October. 
Then it implemented this policy by 
assigning its Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee to a job of building up a demo- 
cratic coalition in the 16 European na- 
tions collaborating in the foreiga re- 
construction program. The AFL’s_ob- 
jective is to demonstrate, on the ground, 
that US labor is a partner in the Mar- 
shall enterprise. 


In December the AFL started a fund- 
raising campaign for $250,000 in initial 
contributions to its ERP-aid project, 
and President William Green led a 
delegation to the White House to urge 
President Truman to give “authorized 
representatives of labor” a voice in 
ERP policies, along with industry, 
agriculture and the Government. A 
corollary hope of the AFL is that the 
Free Trade Union Committee, within a 
month, will be able to organize in 
Europe the base for a non-Communist 
rival to the ClO-supported World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, which the 
AFL regards as doomed to Soviet domi- 
nation or destruction. 


In higher echelons of the CIO there 
no longer is the confident enthusiasm 
over the future of the WFTU which 
was expressed early in 1945, when the 
organization was set up in a wartime 
flush of goodwill among the Allies. It 
seemed easy then to get along with 
the Russians; everybody seemed in 
favor of a peaceful, democratic world. 
But despite past events, the CIO has 
not given up its WFTU hopes. And the 
CIO is carrying its ERP crusade into 
the WFTU. 


Marshall was introduced to the CIO’s 
Boston meeting by President Murray 
as “the world’s greatest champion of 
peace.” The introduction and Marshall’s 
appearance meant more to CIO policy 
than the Secretary’s speech or a reso- 
lution subsequently adopted, tacitly if 
not explicitly endorsing the Marshall 
Pian. Even the Communists in the 
convention hall, brought reluctantly to 
their feet by Murray, voted for the 
resolution. (In such party-liae sectors 
of the CIO as Ben Gold’s Fur and 
Leather Workers and Harry Bridges’ 
Longshoremen, this support was quietly 
repudiated later in subsequent resolu- 
tions denouncing the Marshall Plan.) 














Soviet propagandists have labelled 
the Marshall Plan a “Wall Street 
Plan.” In recent weeks, unions 
representing more than 13,500,000 
workers have declared their sup- 
port of the ERP. Says Baldinger in 
this article: “The Western democ- 
racies, the White House and Mar- 
shall could not have a more con- 
vincing answer to Kremlin propa- 
ganda.” 


Late in November, Murray sent the 
slight young CIO secretary-treasurer, 
James B. Carey, to Paris to represent 
the CIO president personally at a ses- 
sion of the WFTU’s Executive Bureau. 
Carey wasn’t a member of the Bureau; 
-the Marshall Plan wasn’t on the agenda. 
But Carey was permitted to speak by 
a vote of four to three, the three rep- 
-resenting the Soviet bloc in the Bureau. 


Carey took the Bureau through suc- 
cessive proceedings of the WFTU since 
its start, using earlier quotes from 
Commynist and pro-Communist. dele- 
gates themselves to show that the ERP 
in substance was a tangible fulfillment 
of professed WFTU aims for rehabili- 
tation of Europe. Carey showed, on the 
record, that the CIO’s:line was fully 
in accord with the WFTU line. 


“Tf substantial objections exist to the 
declared policies of the WFTU, we 
would expect a proposal that the poli- 
cies should be reconsidered and after 
discussion, the official policy declared,” 
Carey told the Bureau. “Until then we 
expect the declarations to be carried 
out by the General Secretary [Louis 
Saillant of France] and the Bureau.” 


There was no ‘evidence that Carey 
had carried his point against the Com- 
munist bloc, and no such evidence was 
expected. But copies of the thesis were 
ordered sent out to all WFTU con- 
“stituents. There will be more on the 





The Moscow-dominated Rumanian 
Government arrested the leaders of 
the Peasant Party on the usual 
charges of underground conspiracy. 
Communist sentiment seems to be 
that the Peasant Party can do its 
best work six feet under. 

* 


Pointing to his recent success in 
the Spanish polls, Franco accused the 
United Nations of dishonesty and bad 
faith. Maybe he is so drunk with vic- 
tory he doesn’t realize he is out of 
step. 

* 

Fréd Hartley’s career in the House 

may be of some use when he retires 
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ERP subject when the Bureau meets 
again in Paris in February, and prob- 
ably again in May. The CIO is counting 
on the whole WFTU to at least know 
who can be blamed if the WFTU splits 
up under continued Soviet opposition 
to the US program, in which the CIO-—- 
like the AFL—wants a fully partici- 
pating role. 


The Government may be forgiven if 
it shies away from openly welcoming 
both the AFL and CIO into the admin- 
istration of the ERP, It faces a tough 
question: How can the AFL, setting out 
to develop a separate European organi- 
zation of trade unions, work at any- 
thing but cross purposes with the CIO, 
which wants to sustain the WFTU? 
At the same time, anything less than 
the employment of all available US 
labor resources in the furtherance of 
ERP aims will amout to self-sabotage 
by the Administration. 


The US labor movement, which cer- 
tainly counts heavily in any world 
contest of opinion, is overwhelmingly 
on the side of Marshall and against 
Molotov in this most critical of con- 
tests. The Soviet Union and its Amer- 
ican followers, have failed conspicu- 
ously, this time, to make any deep 
division on a world issue in American 
labor ranks, The pro-Soviet position of 
Henry Wallace and the Progressive 
Citizens of America is no exception, 
Lacking any appreciable labor support, 
they prove the point, 





after this: term to raise pigs. The 
labor bill he sponsored to hog-tie 
unions brought loud squeals of 
protest. 

* 


Russia’s unexpected consent to a 
four-power inspection tour of Ger- 
many’s food-producing area is die- 
tated by the shortage of fucd in her 
zone. The world ig so mad that sven 
cooperation is strictly from hunger. 

™ 


Truman asks Congress for a huge 
sum for a program of flood control. 
It is high time Uncle Sam took some 
dam action on the problem. 
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The People's Corporation 
And Razor Blades 


(Continued from last week.) 


HERE was silence for a space; 
| and it was broken by a new 
voice: “There should be a con- 
stitution throughout all industry, and 
the transfer of power to the public 
should be gradual and orderly. That 
is the only way to avoid waste and de- 
struction.” 

A voice mild and gentle, but at the 
same time firm and decisive. At this 
moment the moon emerged from the 
clouds, and Hopeful saw a large stout 
gentleman, old, yet forever young in 
spirit, and with a plump face the in- 
carnation of benevolence. He wore a 
heavy mustache. which had been black 
when his picture was taken and put 
on the package of his razor blades, 
which all the male half of the civilized 
world learned to know and to use. Now 
th mustache was gray and the face 
full of sorrow, as would needs be the 
case with any man of heart who lived 
through one World War and watched a 
second on the way. “King C. Gillette!’ 
exclaimed Hopeful, and started to rise 
and shake hands; but then he refeted 
that he did not know just how sub- 
stantial this large amiable figure might 
be. He sank back and kept still. 

“S curious coincidence,” remarked 
the whimsical Steffens, “that we should 
have here a Flivver King and a Razor 
King, and that one of them should 
have King for a name.” 

“It is a jest that has become familiar 
to me,” remarked Gillette, in a tone 
with a touch of rebuke. 

“May I tell you, asked Hopeful, 
Pastening to intervene, “how Blasco- 
Ihanez came to California just after 
the success of his ‘Four Horsemen’? I 
happened to mention a ‘millionaire So- 
cialist? and he asked what I meant 
and expressed a great curiosity about 
such a phenomenon. ‘I offered to give 
a dinner party in his honor, and in- 
vite to it no one but millionaire So- 
cialists and their wives. One of those 
who came was Prince Hopkins and 
another was King Gillette, and I re- 
member that Ibanez asked me from 
what nations these gentlemen came. 
When I said they were both Amer- 
icans, he demanded to know why one 
was a prince and the other a king.” 

This narrative was received in si- 
lénce, and the speaker resumed: “It 
appears, gentlemen, that you may not 
be well acquainted with one another 
in limbo. I will tell you that Mr. Gil- 
lette, inventor of the safety razor, is 
also author of two elaborate works on 
the reconstruction of human society, 
known as ‘Gillette’s Social Solution’ 
and ‘Gillette’s World Redemption,’ You 
vill find them in most of the libraries, 
because he put them there himself, 
end I hope that some people look into 
them, because they are full of sound 
ideas, even though they are not as 
well organized as Mr. Gillette wishes 
the world to be.” : 

“I employed a ghost writer,” ex- 
plained the Razor King, “and I was 
not satisfied with him.” 

“I venture the guess that the 
volumes were made up of the notes 
you had been accumulating for many 
years. You remember, Mr. Gillette, I 
once tried to write a book for you, and 
prepared what I thought was a clear 
account of your plan; then you took 
the manuscript and wrote all over it 


By Upton Sinclair 


and around it—you once told me that 
one of your secretary’s duties was to 
keep a bundle of lead pencils sharpened 
for you. Gradually I realized that you 
were so full of enthusiasm for your 
plan that you could not bear to have 
» single paragraph that did not tell 
everything. I labored to persuade you 
that if everything is told in the first 
paragraph and again in the second, the 
reader will see no reason for going on 
to the third. Also, I had to tell you 
that your plan was a form of Socialism, 
but you did not want to believe that, 
because you had discovered the plan 
jor yourself—” , 

“It is positively not Socialism, Mr. 
Hopeful; it is pure Americanism, a 
logical and inevitable development of 
cur most characteristic phenomenon, 
the great corporation. The Gillette 
Plan is simply a corporation of cor- 
porations, an integral social machine 
for the production and distribution 
of goods. It is, of course, a public 
service corporation, but we are thor- 
oughly familiar with such, and our 
men of large affairs know well how to 
run such institutions. 

“We have such a man with us this 
evening, Mr. Gillette. Do you remem- 
ber, Mr. Ford, how you came to my 
home in Pasadena and sat in front of 
the fireplace and discussed this pro- 
gram with Mr. Gillette?” 

“I remember it well,” replied the 
Flivver King. 

“Mr. Gillette was quite sure that all 
he had to do was to explain his pro- 
gram to a great captain of industry 
like you, and it would be taken up at 
once and put into effect, bringing 
2ebout the elimination of poverty and 
war throughout the world. But some- 
how what seemed pure American to 
Mr. Gillette seemed impure European 
to Mr. Ford, and in contradiction to 
the sacred principles of free enter- 
prise. They talked it out for a whole 
afternoon, and it was like two billiard 
balls meeting and flying apart again, 
neither having made the slightest im- 
pression or left the slightest trace upon 
the other. I am wondering if either of 
yeu gentlemen has changed his ideas 
in the past twenty-eight years?” 

Said Gillette: “It seems to me that 
what has happened in the world in 
that time is proof enough that human 
society cannot be left to the mercy, or 
rether the mercilessness, of blind com- 
petition.” 

Said Ford: “It seems to me that the 
evils of the world are due to the fact 
that competition has been interfered 
with and to a great extent suppressed 
by the international bankers, by labor 
unions, and above all by a New Deal 
government.” 

“You see, Hopeful,” put in Stef, 
“how habit patterns continue!” 

“I saw then,” replied the other. “An- 
other time, at Mr. Gillette’s suggestion, 
we invited half a dozen of the leading 
industrialists of Southern California to 
come to our home and hear his ex- 


planation of the People’s Corporation. 
One was the publisher of a newspaper 
chain, one was a leading real-estate 
cperator, another a bank president. 
You can all see how mild and amiable 
a person this Razor King is, and you 
can imagine with what gentleness and 
patience he presented his ideas of an 
organized and humane society. But 
that did not keep these money-makers 
from losing their tempers; they tore 
intu the project with tooth and claws, 
end before they got through they had 
perspiration standing out on the fore- 
head of the man who was turning 
traitor to his class and proposing to 
jet the public purchase control of in- 
dustry. When it was over Mr. Gillette 
remarked to my wife: ‘They are 
wolves!’ Do you remember that ex- 
perience, Mr. Gillette?” 

Said the Razor King: “That was the 
night when I gave up hope that I 
might live to see the People’s Corpora- 
tion established by the owners of in- 
custry.” 

* ~ * 


Tuere were two of these shadowy 
figures who had not spoken; and now 
one of them broke in: “I, too, remem- 
ber that evening.” The voice sounded 
familiar to Hopeful, and opportunely 
the moon was unveiled, and he saw 
a wrinkled and weatherbeaten old 
face and a body bowed- but sturdy. 
“Judd Fuller!” he exclaimed, and the 
old man beamed with pleasure to be 
recognized so quickly. 

“Have you forgotten that you in- 
vited me that evening, Mr. Hopeful? 
I wouldn’t have felt comfortable, meet- 
ing those very rich people, but I sat 
just around a corner, in a passage that 
led to the kitchen, and I listened to 
everything that was said.” 

“Yes, Judd; and next day you told 
me just what had made the newspaper 
publisher so furious, and what free 
speech meant to him and to you—that 
you could talk to half a dozen persons 
while he talked to many millions.” 

“He was a fighting man,” said Judd, 
“and Mr. Gillette is a pacifist.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Hopeful, “permit 
me to introduce Mr. Judd Fuller. He 
is an elderly carpenter who for many 
years used to come day after day to 
kelp build the house in which we lived 
in Pasadena. We built it while we 
lived in it; I wrote books in the morn- 
ing, and helped in the afternoon, and 
my wife bossed both Judd and me. 
judd could do everything, and together 
we dug ditches and set‘ fenceposts, 
hoed weeds and pruned trees, laid 
shingles and tacked down tarpaper, 
cleaned old furniture and painted an 
automobilemoved a garage and in- 
stalled a sprinkler system. He would 
rou’ us out of bed in the morning, and 
many a time we worked after dark 
to get a roof over something before it 
rained or to finish a concrete job be- 
fore it set. And always with a pre- 
siding female genius hovering over us, 
exhorting and appraising—mostly on 


. Upton Sinclair is a universally-known and read novelist. His books 
include “The Jungle.” “The Flivver King.” “Coop.” “Oil,” and the Lanny 
Budd books. In this series, of which this is the second installment, Mr. Sinclair 
continues to “re-meet” those famous personages with whom he has dealt in his 
writings. The final installment will appear next week. 
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the debit side! I remember once that 
Judd in his digging came upon a rusty 
iron spike, and showed it secretly to 
me. ‘Better throw it over the hill 
cuick,’ he said. ‘If the missus sees 
that she’ll start a railroad!’ ” 

“You put that into my book,” in- 
terposed Judd. 

“Quite so,” replied Hopeful. By “my 
book” Judd meant the pamphlet that 
Hopeful had addressed to him, and 
of which he Was tremendously proud. 
Letters to Judd; it was called, and the 
way of it-was this. Sitting on a roof 
one day, nailing down shingles, Hope- 
tul had explained something that was 
going on in this sweet land of liberty, 
und Judd said: “By golly, I never 
thought of that!” The answer was: 
“You'd be surprised to know how 
many things there are that you never 
thought of.” So Judd replied; “Why 
don’t you write a book for fellows like 
me? A workingman is tired when he 
gets home, and don’t have time for 
big books, and he don’t know the long 
words. But you write something easy 
and short and show us little fellows 
just how we get it in the neck.” So 
Hopeful wrote a series of nineteen let- 
ters suposed to be addressed to Judd, 
and he gave Judd one of the first 
copies, and Judd was tickled pink with 
it, and after he had read it he came 
back and explained it all to Hopeful, 
and Hopeful didn’t mind because it 
showed that Judd had got the idea. 
Others got it too, and it proved to be 
Hopeful’s most popular pamphlet; by 
cne means or another some three or 
four hundred thousand got circulated 
in the United States and it was trans- 
lated into a dozen languages. It told 
the “little man” what he needed to 
know about how “big business” 
worked, and why it grew bigger and 
bigger, while the little man stayed 
the same size or shriveled up. It pre- 
dicted in the year 1925 many of the 
events, that happened since and that 
Judd saw—prior to the hunting trip 
to Texas in the course of which he was 
overturned in his automobile and 
killed. 

Now here he was again; very much 
as he was before he died, sure that he 
had a right to be here, and to speak. 
He was an independent old fellow, and 
capable of taking care of himself in an 
argument; but also as formerly, a bit 
shy, and awe-stricken in the presence 
of “great” persons. He had stood 
goggle-eyed, seeing Henry Ford and 
King C. Gillette come into the house 
that he had helped to build in Pasa- 


cena. Now he was proud to be in the - 


assembly with them, and to have it 
known that he had been put into 2 
book, and was still in it. People were 
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still reading about him in “the land of 
the living.” 
° oo -~ ” 


Tue subject of what are derisively 
called “spooks” is a somewhat delicate 
ene with Hopeful. Many of his friends 
consider that he had brought discredit 
vpon the Socialist movement by ad- 
mitting an interest in psychic research; 
there is one editor who has written 
that he will not review any of the 
Lanny Budd novels so long as the 
subject is mentioned in them. As it 
happens, Hopeful and his wife carried 
on an elaborate series of experiments 
by which they proved the reality of 
telepathy and clairvoyance to anyone 
who eredits their honesty; he told the 
world about it in a book called Mental 
Radio. He and his wife have witnessed 
many trance phenomena, for’ which 
they do not know the explanation; but 
merely to report what happened is taken 
b) most of the world as a belief in 
“spooks.” Setting aside all the exper- 
jence of the ages, and the elaborate 
work done by the British and Amer- 
ican Societies for Psychical Research, 
it is pointed out that in the past few 





‘years Harry Price, the English “ghost- 


hunter,” has produced a mass of evi- 
dence in two books, The Most Haunted 
House in England and The End of 
Borley Rectory, which has to be ac- 
cepted by anyone who knows what 
evidence is. Mr. Price rented Borley 
Rectory for a year, and selected a 
hundred reputable professional people 
who took turns keeping watch day 
and night for the whole period. They 
took every precaution that science could 
suggest, and the record of what they 
heard and saw must convince any 
open-minded person ‘that “ghosts” 
exist, 

What they are is another question. 
Mr. Price does not believe that they 
are spirits of the dead; and Hopeful 
contents himself with saying that he 
does not know. He tries to convince 
himself that the phenomena are the 
product of unconscious mental work, 
and that the revelations which come 
out in seances represent the sub- 
conscious memories of the living, or 
perhaps a cosmic consciousness, an 
ocean of mind. William James said 
that telepathy could account for the 
phenomena of Mrs. Piper only on the 





hypothesis that she had access to the 
mind of every person living. There 
are many who find it easier to believe 
this than to believe that human men- 
tality survives bodily death. 

Whatever “ghosts” may be, Hopeful 
has learned that the way to deal with 
them is to take them at their own 
valuation; treat them _ respectfully, 
play at believing in them, do not press 
them with embarrassing questions 
ebout where they are and how they 
are and what are the social customs 
and ways of communication in limbo. 
So now, Hopeful did not say: “Where 
did Perry go, and how did he go so 
quickly, and are you able to do the 
same?” He behaved as one would be- 
have in good society when one of the 
guests has a nosebleed or any other 
physical urgency. He said: “My letters 
te that gentleman were polite and re- 
spectful, as were those I addressed to 
you others. It was you, Stef, who 
was the first target of my epistolary 
attention. Do you remember?” 

“I remember very well,” -said the 
pioneer among the muckrackers. “I 
told you at the time, it was the best 
criticism of my work that I received. 


‘Tell the others about it.” 

“It was in the summer of 1902, and I 
was a youngster, living in two tents 
in the hills north of Princeton, writing 
the novel Manassas. Stef was upsetting 
the country by his exposures of poli- 
tical corruption in one after another 
of our American cities; a shocking 
series of articles in McClure’s Maga- 
zine. “The System,’ he called it, and 
cescribed it as ‘government of the peo- 
rle, by the rascals for the rich.’ It 
was Stef’s role to appear to be shocked, 
and not know any more than his 
readers knew about what the ‘System’ 
really signified. I didn’t know Stef, 
end took him at his face value, and 
composed what I called an Open Letter 
to Lincoln Steffens, pointing out that 
what America called ‘graft’ was simply 
big business taking possession of the 
country. Whenever a politician ac- 
cepted a bribe, the man who paid it 
got ten or perhaps a huhdred times 
as much out of the public; and the 
only way this could be stopped was to 
make big business into a public service, 
rendered at cost. I offered the ‘letter’ 
to McClure’s, but they turned it down.” 

(To be concluded next week) 
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Towards Indusfria 


N today’s arena of industrial rela- 
l tions one brute fact stands out 
grimly. Management and labor are 
ranged on opposite sides of a dividing 
line and face each other as opponents. 
Whatever the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
merits and demerits may be, this much 
is certain—that the Act is not funda- 
mental. It leaves the contending forces 
still on opposite sides of the dividing 
line. It does not end the duel. The fight 
goes on. 

How did this now chronic situation 
come about? Originally it is due to the 
eapitalist tradition that human labor is 
a mere. commodity to be used and 
managed by employers. 

This tradition has its beginning in 
England more than a century and a half 
ago. Two ingenious men invented ma- 
chines for spinning and weaving wool 
and cotton. Enterprising merchants built 
factories. Workers were drawn from 
the countryside, where they had been 
using hand looms and spinning wheels 
in their homes, and were herded into the 
factories. They were assembled not with 
respect for their individual worth as 
human beings, but as mass labor whose 
worth was strictly commercial. 

Thus the “Industrial Revolution”— 
for wage-workers a revolution of hard- 
grinding wheels—got under way. Ere 
long it leaped the channel to Western 
Europe, and later crossed the ocean to 
America. It kept on revolving and even- 
tually reached its zenith in our incred- 
ibly stupendous mass production. As it 
forged ahead it came to be called “free 
enterprise.” Management held the con- 
trols. Labor was consigned to a place 
down under until labor unions came on 
the scene. 

Labor may reasonably be held to con- 
stitute at least half of industry’s pro- 
ductive power, when weighed in the 
scales with management and capital. 
Workers and their families, moreover, 
make up the great bulk of the country’s 
population. As producers, consumers 
and citizens they have a tremendous 
stake in industry. As a matter of simple 
equity are they not entitled to share in 
managing it? 

Labor is justified in feeling that its 
rightful level is on a par with manages 
ment as a partner. Meanwhile through 
frontal attacks it has won what actually 
amounts to a good deal of managing. 
Unions have raised wages, shortened 
hours and improved working conditions 
—things once reserved for manage- 
ment’s decrees. 

Each antagonist clings to his own as- 
serted sovereignty. The unions assert 
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their sovereignty in controlling the main 
supply of essential labor. Management 
insists upon its traditional “preroga- 
tives.” So these two truculent sovereigne 
ties continually collide and grievously 
afflict the public welfare. 

Something new and nuclear is needed 
to replace incessant contention with 
mutual understanding and cooperation. 
Something that will get down to bedrock 
and lay a broad and solid foundation on 
which a strong and enduring structure 
of productive teamplay can be built. ‘ 

What then is that something new and 
nuclear? Nothing less than this:—Erase 
the dividing line, and let labor share in 
management. Let it share regularly 
and responsibly. Not as now by front 
and rear attacks and conquest from out- 
side, but as a working partner on the 
inside. This is the principle, I submit, 
which will let in light and gradually 
dispel the present industrial darkness. 
It will make so-called free enterprise 
far freeer than it actually is today, and 
save it from destruction from the right 
or left. 

” * ~ 


How can labor be taken into full 

partnership with management? 
Genuine recognition by industrialists 

of the principle that labor should share 


_ in managing industry would have a 


leavening influence on labor’s state of 
mind and emotions. This is rudimentary 
psychology. A well-proved way of turn- 
ing antagonists into cooperators is to 
take them into the same circle with you. 

By most industrialists the very idea 
of sharing authority with labor would 
probably at first be ridiculed as unthinke 
able, But there would be men of far- 
seeing practicality who would come out 
from among the others as pioneers in 
this new industrial evolution. 

Cyrus E. Eaton of Cleveland,, Ohio, 
the industrialist and banker, recently 
-wrote in the University of Chicago Law 
Review as follows: “The casualness 
with which we capitalists seem willing— 
nay, even eager—to invite the collapse 
of our economic system in almost every 
industrial dispute, for the sole purpose 
of thwarting labor, is utterly incom- 
prehensible ... Labor not only produces 
the goods and consumes a large part of 
them—labor also has the votes. In a 
democracy like ours—where the major. 
ity rules—capitalism cannot survive 
without the support of labor . 
prospect of labor united should be sober- 
ing to even the most embittered and em- 
battled capitalist . . . Our next step 
ought to be full and ungrudging accept- 
ance of labor as human beings and as 


-. The 


our partners who do the work.” 

Others besides Mr. Eaton have voiced 
this principle of partnership in general 
terms. Thus far, however, plans and 
specifications for translating it into ace 
tion are conspiciuously lacking. How 
can this basic principle be put con- 
eretely into practice? 

+ * * 


Jusr as industry’s development here- 
tofore has come through trial and error, 
so likewise this new stage would have to 
be worked out not.according to one 
rigidly fixed formula but in ways differ- 
ing more or less as circumstances differ. 
With due allowance for the experimene 
tal value of such variations, I will 
present here a plan which is adaptable 
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by and large to the prevailing form of 
American industrial organization—whose 
main features are stock corporation 
ownership, capitalist management, and 
labor unions. 

This plan could probably be applied 
best, at the outset, by corporations with 
amall or medium-sized plants, where 
managerial officers have enough direct 
contact wth the workers to know them 
individually and appreciate their capa- 
bilities. Cumulative experience under 
such conditions would pave the way for 
the plan’s application by corporations 
with large plants, where the situation 
though somewhat complex in appear- 
ance is similar in essentials. 

To be realistic and genuine, labor 
partnership should stem from the wage- 
workers themselves. Hand-picking of 
nominal “representatives” by employers 
would not work. The unions in the 
plants of a given corporation should be 
allowed to ‘select representatives ac- 
countable to them to share in managing 
the whole industrial enterprise. 





Such representation of labor would fit 
into the present corporate pattern. 
Labor’s representatives.in the mana« 
gerial personnel would be responsible 
to top management. When in due course 
some of them were elected to the board 
of directors, as they should be to round 
out the partnership, they would also be- 
come responsible to the stockholders — 
while their responsibility to the unions 
would still continue, 

Double or even multiple responsibility 

not a novelty. on corporate boards. 
Many boards now include as directors 
men who actually are there to represent 
banks or other financial interests which 
are closely tied in with the corporation’s 
affairs. Inclusion of labor directors 
would not therefore be inconsistent with 
present procedure. 

By virtue of such inclusion in manage- 
ment and on boards of directors, labor's 
representatives would and should have 
access to the inside facts and figures of 
costs and profits. Of course that would 
be a body blow to present managerial 
secretiveness. Back in the fall of 1947 
the United Automobile Workers, cone 
tending that General Motors could raise 
\wages considerably without increasing 
the prices of cars, asked the corporation 
to let the union see its books in order to 


put this claim to the test of facts. 


General Motors declared indignantly 
that to let the union jnspect the books 
would be surrender of management’s 
inviolable prerogatives. 

If a corporation’s profits were such 
that it could price and sell its products 
at a reasonable figure above cost pro- 
duction, pay decent dividends to stock- 
holders, set aside ample reserves, and 
still inerease compensation to the work- 
ers—then manifestly it should do ao. If, 
however, the actual facts and figures 
should prove that a- corporation could 
not increase workers’ compensation with 
safety and all-round equity, the unions 
confronted by such proof could be con- 
vineed, instead of being further aliena- 
ted as now by hot and hazy fulminations 
from on high. 

_ By the same token and in accord with 
the spirit of partnership, it may justly 
be held that the unions should likewise 
lay their own financial facts and figures 
on the table. Open covenants could then 
be arrived at openly with mutual 


honesty and forthrightness. 
, ae a ” 


I DO NOT assume that such organic 

partnership of labor and management 

could be brought about without resis- 

tance from unions as well ag employers. 

Many union leaders, however heartily 
' (Continued on Page Twelve) 
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By PARKER TYLER 


EDERICO GARCIA LORCA is a lyric poet of a high order whose position as 
H poet and dramatist has received, so far as I know, rather scarce critical definition. 

he present introduction by his brother is of no real help. These three plays* 
bring into highlight his contribution to the tragic theatre. Of the three, Blood Wedding 
and Yerma are already known in translation and are described respectively by the 
author as a “tragedy” and a “tragic poem”; the third, The House of Bernarda Alba, 
which was left unpublished at Lorca’s death and has just been released by his heirs 
in this authorized translation, is termed by the author a “drama.” These labels auto- 


matically bring up the question of 
tragedy as a traditional fate. If their 
reapective motivations be viewed purely 
in the tragic perspective, they would be 
classed (according to the order of men- 
tion above) as the tragedy of adultery, 
the tragedy of infertility, and the 
tragedy of virginity. Thus all three are 
evil fates of the sexual passion. They 
are impressive for their purity of out- 
line and beauty of language. 


Primitiveness is the most notable con- 
ceptual quality of these poetic works, 
all of them concerning farmers of 
peasant stock. Of course, Lorca is famed 
for his closeness to the people, his lyric 
grafting of formal language onto col. 
loquial idiom. This element is most 
conspicuous in the joyous choruses of 
the child-bearing laundresses in Yerma 
contrasted with the barren Yerma’s own 
laments. It is in the character of Yerma 
that Lorca approaches closest to the 
tragic grandeur of the Greek dramatists, 
for she has the simplicity and the pas- 
sionate single-mindesness of utterance 
that we associate with such an obsessed 
being as Cassandra. However, it shouk 
be self-evident that more than tone, 
more than lyrie grandeur and deadly 
deeds, are required for true tragic 
elevation. 


One is aware that these plays of 
Lorca lack the classic element of tragedy 
in so far as they do not deal with the 
highest, most powerful type of human 
individual and that individual’s losing 
struggle with some still higher order of 
will, such as that of the gods. Indeed, 
the individualization of Lorca’s charac- 
ters in Blood Wedding and Yerma is 
broad and ranks below their lyrical 
content, below their function as per- 
formers in some typical pattern of 
destiny. It is odd to consider that in 
the last of these works, The House 0o/ 
Bernarda Alba, the very word “house” 
helps signify that Lorca is dealing with 
household morality in the sense that 
Ibsen did, and therefore that it is not 
a tragedy, properly speaking, but a 
drama with an unhappy ending, an 
ending with a “social moral.” 


Bernarda has five daughters, only the 
youngest of whom, Adela, is at al! 
attractive, and the drama is precipitated 
by Adela’s illicit escapade with the man 
engaged to her eldest sister; Adela will 
not face the long, nunlike virginity in 
prospect for her as a dowry-less female 
When she thinks her lover hag been 
killed, she hangs herself, whereat 
Bernarda, who has ruled her household 
with an iron will, cries out in her 
defeat that the scandal must never be 
known, that it will be given out Adela 
had died a virgin. There is no sense 
te the tragic design here, for it involves 
merely the tragic or “deathly” fate of an 
individual whose rebellion against cus- 
tom, as in Ibsen, is elementary: only 
in the first stage of aggressiveness. 
Adela’s error in believing her lover has 





*THREE TRAGEDIES. By Federico 
Garcia Lorca. Translated by Richard 
L. O'Connell and James Graham-Lujan. 


Introduction by Francisco Garcia Lorca. 
New York: Néw Directions. 378 pages. 


$8.75. 





been killed, causing her suicide, sug- 
gests Romeo and Juliet, to which sub- 
ordinate level of tragedy this play is 
closer than to the Greek. 


In The House of Bernarda Alba it is 
only because the social structure cannot 
properly accommodate the normal human 
desires of the individual that the family 
fiasco occurs. Not only are eonomic 
factors held responsible but even the 
emotional depravity of males is accused 
(a la social drama) for the. prevailing 
state of affairs. Not that Lorca ever 
“preaches.” The other two, more poetic, 
plays are quite different from the third 
in type of motivation. Blood Wedding 
is based on the vendetta, which while 
also significant, of course, in Greek 
drama, is merely one mechanism of the 
Greek tragic fate. Yet Blood Wedding 
is distinctive in its use of the blood 
feud that results in the death of both 
the Bridegroom and the rival who steals 
his Bride. In the very beginning “knives” 
are cursed by the Bridegroom’s mother 
as virtually the symbol of all evil. Be- 
cause of the irony that the knife also 
reaps the harvest, the suggestion arises 
that this play of Lorca’s is a sort of 





allegory exploiting the decadent fertility 
ritual: the blood is the “blood of Adonis,” 
which is real as it used to be in ancient 
sacrifice. Here are psychological and 
moral implications of The Waste Land. 
The vendetta, trespassing on the Euros 
pean symbolic rites that forego real 
bloodletting, returns as a disguise of 
antique savagery. For life to survive, 
the ground must be sown with blood of 
a human victim. 


It is important to notice that actually 
an economic circumstance, a question of 
wealth, has prevented the Bride from 
having married her first lover, the man 
whose lust impels him to kidnap her 
from her wedding. So the survival of 
the tradition of symbolie bloodletting 
would be equated logically with the 
plenty which, guaranteeing enough for 
each, would have prevented the frustra- 
tion of hnman desire that supplied the 
motive for the tragedy. 


* * * 


Tue only supernatural fate personi- 
fied in these three plays takes the forms 
of the Moon and Death in Blood Wed- 
ding, respectively incarnated as a young 
woodcutter and a beggar woman. Both 
moon and tree are intimately associated 
with fertility rites, while Death as a 


beggar suggests its degradation to the” 


social role as scavenger, or thriver on 
waste and poverty. These two appear 
only fugitively as patron spirits of the 
mortal struggle between the sex rivals; 
the young woodcutter is the destructive 
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arm of light guiding Death to the scene. 
If we think of Death as personified in 
Euripides’ Alcestis, we can gauge what 
a peasantish devaluation has occurred in 
the tragic texture. 


The decadence of ritual is reflected 
in Yerma by the barren girl’s futile 
resort to the spells of a sorceress, that 
is, to black magic; and also by the fact 
that the saint supposed to grant the 
plea of barren women for children is 
aided by the stream of “single males” 
which always aceompanies the pil- 
grimage of married women to the saint’s 
shrine, where they regularly witness a 
fertility masque. Yerma ig the only cha- 
racter in these plays to emerge as a 
tragic individual. A true Christian, she 
will not debauch herself to obtain a 
child by the magical device of “closing 
her eyes” while one of the single males 
ravishes her. Willing to bear a child 
with all the passion of her being, and 
still sterile although she makes her 
home outside the shrine, she finally ac- 


‘euses her husband, Juan, of not wishing 


to have a child. When he admits that all 
he has ever wanted or wanta now is she 
herself, she becomes maddened, seizes 
him by the throat, and chokes him to 
death. 


“Barren, barren, but sure,” says 


Yerma a moment later, “Now I really 
know it for sure. And alone... my body 
forever dry .. .” Yerma’s will to be 
feeand has the methaphysical stature 
supplied in Greek tragedies by the in- 
apiration of the gods. If, aa a tragedy, 
Yerma has not the final definition of 
grandeur it is because the opposing will 
of her husband is too negative; he is not 
presented as passionate or evil but 
merely as a fetichistic and neurotically 
weak male. He does not represent a law 
more powerful than fertility but is 
simply ‘the mechanical negation of this 
law. If not lawfully fecund, then not 
fecund at all, Yerma decides. So the real 
traged: is merely the blind frustration 
of the creative role of nature, a theme 
making Yerma, despite her Christian 
individualism, into the incarnate cole 
lapse of the principle of creation. Signi- 
ficantly, her husband accuses her of 
wanting “things outside of life... 
things in the air.” But what she de- 
sires, after all, is only natural possibi- 








lity. If metaphysically interpreted, ag 
the logic seems to dictate, the work ig 
not properly a tragedy but a sombrely 
ironic comedy of sex: fecundity requires 
not only two physical partners but’ also 
two wills; the dialectic of creativity 
must be metaphysical. 


Yerma would have been purer if its 
barren heroine had simply sent ‘her 
husband away and spent her remaining 
days before the shrine. That she. kills 
him has apparently only the purpose of 
identifying him with her unborn son, 
“[ myself,” she cries in the last words 
of the play, “have killed my son!” But 
this would mean her own bad faith int 
her judgment vf Juan’s wilful ineffieacy, 
If thus she has symbolically “killed her 
son” it can mean only that she has 
elimitiated the only morally possible 
physical means of getting him; yet, 
since Juan does not will to have him, no 
merely physical means had or would 
have sufficed to procure him... 


Does some strange symbolic guilt of 
Lorea’s hide beneath this climax? Does 
it not oddly suggest a frustrated “im- 
Would that be 
the play’s true meaning? Such problems 
will have to be taken up another time. 


maculate conception’? 


Since these works are available to me 
only in English translation, I cannot at- 
tempt to assess accurately their literary, 
beauty, to consider Lorca profitably as 4 
stylist. If one thinks of Synge’s style, 
for example, one can imagine how diffi- 
ealt it must be to translate into another 
language a poeticized native idiom, in 
which music and rhythm should be fully 
as important as imagery. 











"A true and living picture 


of Eugene V. Debs 


. .. one which should live through generations 


to come... an y interesting biograph- 
ical novel. It ought other things to stim- 
membership of the 


ulate a gent increase in t 


rty which Debs helped to found and which 
Re so nobly served.”—NORMAN THOMAS. 
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* ADVERSARY IN THE HOUSE, By Irving Stone. New York: Doubleday & Co. 


HE species of fiction known as novelized biography is indeed difficult properly 
Te appraise. It is a daring combination of fact and fancy, most likely very enter- 

taining to a large public. In the Hollywood output of biographies, adaptations of 
famous plays and novels, liberties are frequently taken to provide the drama pre- 
sumably lacking in the original material. The result is sometimes highly effective and 
entertaining but also extremely annoying or painful to those who know the real 


story. 
Eugene Victor Debs, is one ‘of those 
things. j 

I do not presume to criticize its liter- 
ary quality, That has been done by 


‘other reviewers. For the vast majority 


of readers who know little or nothing 
about Debs and the labor and sdcialist 
movement, this novel should be en- 
lightening and some may be aroused 
to learn more about trade-ynionism and 
socialism—provided the alleged life-long 
struggle between Debs and his wife 
does not get the main attention. Those 
of us who knew Debs must read this 
novel with mixed feelings. 

In many respects it is a good piece 
of work. Irving Stone captured the 
personality and the spirit of Gene with 
remarkable fidelity and makes them 
live and glow. The book moves leisurely 


_ at first, three quarters of the 432 page 


novel carry the reader only through 
Debs’ formative years, up to the end 
of his railroad days and the failure of 
the American Railroad Union. This 
part of the biography is exceedingly 
well done. 

Unfortunately the dominant theme of 
the novel is the alleged bitter conflict 
between Gene and Kate, his wife and 
“adversary.” This is offset with a con- 
trasting motif of the warm affection 
and sympathetic understanding of 
Gloria, his true love, the kind of a 
woman he should have married. 

Kate Debs is described as a conserva- 
tive, a social climber, an unfeeling per- 
son, a self-centered snob utterly out of 
sympathy with most everything Gene 
believed in and strove for. The self- 
less, warm, humane and idealistic char- 
acter of Gene is the white contrasting 
with the dark and unsympathetic por- 
trait of Kate. Is this a true story? 
Some have been found to say yes. Others 
again insist that it is a violently over- 
drawn picture, a cruel libel upon Kate. 
It is not possible that Irving Stone de- 
liberately imagined the whole story of 
bitter disagreement with Gene and Kate. 
He undoubtedly got an earful from 
Theodore (Gene’s brother) and from 
Theodore’s wife and family~ who ap- 
parently did not get along with Kate. 
However, it is quite possible that the 
description of Kate derived from hos- 
tile sources is as inaccurate a picture 
as that of Mary Todd as portrayed by 
Lincoln’s early biographer, Wm. H. 
Herndon. It is known how Herndon and 
Mary despised each other. 

What are the facts and what is the 
fiction? There need be no doubt that 
Stone diy up faets. Kate most likely 
did not understand Gene’s devotion to 
the laboring man. She did not share 
his hope in trade unionism. That she 
fell into a faint when he declared him- 
self.a socialist, one can imagine, and 
that she went to pieces when he was 
first sent to jail, seems probable. But 
in all decency, the long, bitter dialogues 
and quarrels between this man and his 
wife, convesations that took place in 
their bedroom, in the living room, when 
they were alone, these heated disputes 
and hysterical scenes, are surely the 
product of Stone’s imagination. 

Naturally many persons will ask, 
“How much: of this is really true?” 
Some folks, ‘nowing that I knew the 
Debses, have asked this question of me. 
I answered that this story of Gene and 
Kate is absolutely new to me. I do not 
claim that it is all fiction. 1 merely 
state thot in my long acquaintance with 
Gene and my occasiona! visits to his 
home | never heard the slightest hint of 
the “adversary in the house.” 

I first met Debs in 1912 when | was 
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sent as speaker to fill in at the several 
meetings a day Debs used to be taken to 
in the hectic presidential campaign. 
Latex we were more often together in 
different parts of the country. When he 
came out of Atlanta Penitentiary in 
1921, I visited him in Terre Haute. 
Again in 1922, ’23, ’24, in Chicago and 
other cities. In 1925 I was with-him for 
several months, traveling with Debs 
from city to city. I mention these facts 
to indicate uhat I was intimate with 
Debs and we vere together day and 
night, at meals and in hotels, and to 
and from meetings. Not once did I hear 
mention of anything critical of Mrs. 
.ebs. I submit*that this proves nothing. 
Nevertheless, this was my experience. 

In the summer of 1920 I was on tour 
in the Socialist Party campaign in the 
middle west. Eugene Victor Debs, our 
presidential candidate, was a prisoner in 
the Federal Penitentiary in Atlanta. 
Speaking in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
naturally, I went over to the house to 
call on Mrs. Debs. This was not the 
first time I met her. But this time she 
was alone. As I remember Kate, she 
appeared to me a rather resrved sort 
of woman, friendly, but not very talka- 
tive. I told her, as I was sitting on the 
poreh of her home, of the amnesty work 
and growing demonstrations for Gene’s 
release and the splendid responses we 
were getting at our campaign meetings. 
I recall her interest and friendly at- 
titude to me. I[ recall no remark from 
her critical of Gene. I remember a touch- 
ing incident that affected her for a 
moment. While we were chatting on 
the porch, she facing the street and I 
sitting with my back to the street, a 
woman neighbor across the lawn must 
have spied the top of my bald head. 
She let out a scream, “Oh, Gene is 
home!” There was a quiet moment be- 
tween us, and we both smiled and ans- 
wered the neighbor that Debs would 
soon be home. Again, I repeat, my 
testimony is no contradiction of Stone’s 
story. But I know nothing to support it 
nor did I ever hear anything from Theo- 
dore or others. 

The story of Deb’s devotion to the 
socialist movement is briefly and effec- 
tively told. Since this is crowded into the 
last quarter of the novel it-is very much 
condensed. As biography, this important 
period in Gene’s life is inadequate. The 
socialist movement is hurriedly sketched. 
The portrait of Daniel De Leon is a 
caricature. De Leon was an eccentric 
and a dictator but his philosophy was 
not one of violence or communism, Stone 
describes Morris Hillquit briefly. Those 
of us who knew Hillquit certainly learn 
about him in this book, something we 
never knew. He was mild tempered, 
kindly, physically not a strong man— 
Stone’s Hillquit is a pugilist: Stone de- 
scribes a fight at a meeting where some- 
body hit Hillquit on the chin and sent 
him sprawling on the floor. Whereupon 
Hillquit slowly picked himself up and 
knocked his assailant halfway across the 
platform. Verily, this is grand fiction! 

One really disappointing feature of 
the novel is its hurried conclusion. 
Barely mentioned is the Canton meet- 
ing, no sentence of his famous speech. 
Nothing much about the Cleveland trial, 
the drama of that court room, the trip 
to Moundsville, the wonderful brief stay 
there and his hasty removal to Atlanta. 
But we are grateful to Irving Stone 
for much beauty and affection in this 
book. Other writers will undoubtedly 
add to the story of Debs in fuller detail, 
but they may not exceed Stone in his 
wonderful worship of Debs. 


Philosophical Festschrift 


Reviewed by RALPH GILBERT ROSS 


FREEDOM AND EXPERIENCE. Essays Presented to Horace M. Kallen. Edited by 
Sidney Hook and Milton R. Konvitz. Ithaca and New York: Cornell University 


Press. $3.50. 


by composing essays on subjects in their own fields and combining them in a 
presentation volume. Such a Festschrift does not directly pay tribute to the 
contributions of the man who receives the preséntation (although, as in the present 
case, some pages may be devoted to that); rather it shows his influence and the 
eifects of his teaching indirectly in the work of his contemporaries and former 


students. Often it is not even unified 
in viewpoint and contains papers whose 
general position is quite different from 
his own. When this is the case the 
book is at least a celebration, as though 
members of a guild exhibited samples 
of their work in honor of one acknowl- 
edged to be a master craftsman. 

The occasion for this volume is 
Horace M. Kallen’s sixty-fifth anni- 
versary. Professor Kallen, who has 
been associated with the New School 
for Social Research since its founding 
in 1919, seems as much a part of New 
York’s intellectual and cultural life as 
the institution itself. Perhaps his spec- 
ial position can be accounted for by 
saying that although he has been in 
the academy for a lifetime he has pro- 
vided a most unacademic leaven. As 
his special province Kallen, more than 
any other philosopher of his time, 
chose the problems of men rather than 
the problems of philosophers. His 
sensitive and highly trained intel- 
ligence has ranged from the problems 
of the consumer to those of art, from 
labor unions to education. And he has 
converted his thoughts into a grave 
and eloquent prose whose cadences are 
always charged with h‘s doctrine of 
cultural pluralism, his belief in de- 
mocracy and science, and his faith in 
man. 

Freedom and Experience contains a 
variety of essays under four general 
headings: 1. Cultural Pluralism and 
Freedom; 2. Philosophy of Education; 
3. Art and the Artist; 4. Logic, Na- 
turalism, and Religion. The essays 
constitute no integrated whole; indeed 
they do not even represent a single 
point of view although naturalism of 
one kind or another predominates. One 
essay, by Brand Blanshard in The Es- 
cape from Philosophic Futility, argues 
a position that Kallen could never ac- 
cept: that “the end of thought is logical 
stability” (p. 197) and that the phi- 
losopher’s concern is with creating a 
system that is all-inclusive, every part 
of which is logically connected with 
every other part. Almost as though in 
answer Ernest Nagel, in an examina- 
tion of Blanshard’s general philosoph- 
ical position, contributes a meticulous 
and lucid study that reminds one of 
G. E. Moore’s earlier forays against 
philosophical idealism. The reader may 
well expect this statement to become 
classical but he would do well not to 
expect it definitively to end the contro- 


| T is a pleasant habit of scholars to honor their great and influential colleagues 





versy; since the mere fact that, at this 
time, such an analysis was needed 
attest to the resilience of the idealistic 
position. It may even lead to the sad 
reflection that the appearance of any 
philosophica} doctrine may not be due 
solely to the internal development of 
philosophical studies but may be the 
result of psychological need generated 


by social change. 
+ a *” 


I; there is one dominant tendency 
that can be discerned in these essays 
it is a rethinking of the problems of 
education. And this is probably of 
greater interest to most readers of this 
journal. Recognition of the shift in our 
day from education of privileged 
groups to education for all has made 
a whole range of problems peculiarly 
urgent. The same sort of education 
that was an ornament of the gentleman 
cannot: ‘serve as training for “the 
masses.” And vocational training is 
not enough; it is not education. Educa- 
tion. must_transmit a culture, but it 
must also teach ways of modifying that 
culture. It must prepare students for 
society and it must be a society of its 
own. As Gail Kennedy points out in 
his essay on Education as Socialized 
Intelligence it must prepare for citizen- 
ship and for leisure. And if education 
is for all then it should unite us all in 
some common bond, in some coop- 
erative enterprise, which is the com- 
mon enterprise of society. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
more technical articles, such as the 
three fine articles on the history of 
ideas by John Dewey, John Herman 
Randall, Jr.. and H. A. Wolfson, nor 
the logical study of Quantifiers by H. 
M. Sheffer. It is probably best merely 
to add that Alvin Johnson and Bryn 
J. Hovde write brief tributes to Kallen 
while Earle Walbridge provides a 
bibliography of his writings; and that 
the distinguished contributors to the 
volume include, among those I have 
not mentioned: Horace S. Fries, Sidney 
Hook, Milton R. Konvitz, Alain Locke, 
Charles Morris, M. C. Otto, Jean Wahl, 
Edmund de S. Brunner, Flaud C. 
Wooton, Van Meter Ames, Robert Mor- 
ris Ogden, Feix Kaufmann, Ernst Kris 
Arthur L. Swift, Jr. The general level 
is one of high competence and the 
«variety sufficient for the most catholic 
taste. 





SUNDAY SUPPLEMENT 


AMERICAN MIRACLE. By Van Rens- 
selaer Sill. New York: Odyssey Press. 
301 pages. $4.00. 


F OR the benefit of those “sidewalk 
superintendents” who could not get to 
such wartime construction projects as 
Oak Ridge, the Pacific Island air strips, 
or the Ledo Road, the Associated Gene- 
ral contractors and several Federal 
agencies have aided the author in as- 
sembling three dozen Sunday Supple- 
men. articles, complete with photo- 
graphs. In between the top-notch pic- 
tures (drawn mostly from Government 
sources) the author heaps paens of 
praise on the “little” people, the mil- 
lions of workers, soldiers and sailors 
whose skill and toil and sweat made our 
gigantic construction achievements pos- 
sible. , 

Readers looking for more than enter- 
tainment will be struck by large and 
serious omissions. Although the Intro- 
“duction credits these wartime achieve- 


ments to “their faith and determina- 
tion,” no mention is made of the forces 
that molded the morale of the “little” 
people. Nor is the contribution of their 
unions to the industry’s virtual freedom 
from strikes, jurisdictional or otherwise, 
touched upon. 


To suplement Mr. Sill’s human in- 
terest stories, the chiefs of eleven Fede- 
ral agancies supervising the war con- 
struction program have contributed 
brief accounts of their activities, similar 
to those previously released for the Sun- 
day Supplements. Each boasts, in the 
most restrained bureaucratic fashion, of 
the achievements of his agency, but 
neither they nor Mr. Sill mentions the 
most important and most difficult gov- 
ernment construction task of all: WPB’s 
task of coordinating all construction and 
production and the use of all materials so 
that one part of the total war produc- 
tion job would not forge ahead at the 
expense of others of equal or greater 
urgency. 


Donald M. Landay. 


Vv 





Towards Industrial Democracy|’ 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
disposed to endorse the basic principle, 
might at first be cautious about entering 
into the practice. They have done 30 wel! 
from their point of view through pre- 
sent union methods that they might na- 
turally be inclined to go slow in trying 
out the new plan. Leaders who have at- 
tained to their sometimes highly auto- 
cratic positions by present methods have 
personal as well as official vested inter- 
ests in the existing industrial setup, and 
might understandably be reluctant to fal 
in with a new one which would offer less 
scope for pugnacious dramatics. 

They might also feel that labor re. 
presentatives in management and o 
boards of directors might become so 
closely acquainted with the whole range 
f industrial problems, and so involved 
with and affected by the genera] mana- 
gerial viewpoint, that those representa- 
tives would acquire a growing sens. of 
overall responsibility themselves, and 
would not remain sufficiently militant 
from labor’s standpoint. In short, just 
as industrialists would be disposed to 
question the daecountability of labor re- 
presentatives to the unions, so too in r>- 
verse the union leaders might be uneasy; 
about the responsibility of those repre- 
sentatives to management and _ stock- 
holders. 

Perhaps these two apprehensions 
would offset and cancel each other vis- 
avis. At any rate it is reasonab'e to 
expect that as pioneering with the new 
plan brought mutual benefits, such dou! 
on the part of union leaders would 
gradually subside. Moreover they weuld 
find larger opportunity for real indu- 
strial statesmanship under the mew set- 
up in keeping causes of friction at a 
minimum for the best interests of a! 
concerned. 

The soundness of this idea igs tied i 
with clear and adequate definition of 
management’s essential function, status, 
and personnel composition. Such defir 
tion has been lacking and is badi; 
needed. There ig so much assumptio 
and reiteration by industrialists tha 
management must continue to be consti- 
tuted exactly as it is now, that the pu)l- 
lic has come to take more or less fo 
granted. This is somewhat like the way 
in which the “Divine Right of Kings” 
was taken for granted in former times 

Management’s legitimate function, of 
course, is to run the industrial ente 





prise so that it will produce the best re- 
sults, with due regard for all the parties 
concerned, including stockholders, em- 
ployees, consumers and the public at 
large. (Actually, however, manage- 
ment’s preoccupation with profits, and 
with high salaries plus “incentives” 


plus bonuses, plus stock options, plus - 


large pensions and other emoluments for 
its own upper personnel, tends to blunt 
its concern for the parties—sometimes 
even for the stockholders.) In order to 
discharge that legitimate function pro- 
perly, its status must necessarily be 
that of possessing all reasonable mana- 
gerial authority combined with all 
reasonable accountability. 

There is no logical practical necessity 
that in its personnel composition man- 
agement should exclude representatives 
of labor, who would be selected by and 
accountable to the unions but also re- 
sponsible to and under the supervision 
of top management. The true function 
and status of management could still be 
kept intact. Its essential prerogatives 
would not be surrendered. But it would 
certainly have to undergo some inner 
readjustment. 


* * * 


No doubt there would be differences. 
of attitude and judgment between the 
labor representatives and their man- 
agerial associates—and at times rough 
sledding. But the very essence of this 
plan is that labor’s viewpoints and rec. 
ommendations should be thus processed 
in the managerial mill from day to day, 
instead of letting grievances accumu- 
late and explode. Inclusion of labor 
would broaden management’s vision and 
strengthen its ability. 

Nevertheless, major disagreements 
might still arise between management 
and the unions which would take col- 
lective bargaining to adjust. But gradu- 
ally, under operation of organic parte 
nership, such bargaining would be less 
like a tug of war and more like a 
meeting of minds between partners ani- 
mated by goodwill. Many knotty prob- 
lems which now often embitter collective 
bargaining would have been threshed 
out en route in the management mill. 
Contracts would then be entered into 
largely as written records of agreements 
in partnership. 

As a matter of simple equity, labor 
is entitled to share in management. 


Labor’s participation is also warranted 
on another basis which all industrialists 
will agree is practical—namely, maxi- 
mum production and optimum profits. 

During the late war, suggestions 
turned ‘in by wage-workers in some 
5,000 war-production plants had a good 
deal to do with the extraordinary rec- 
ord of production which those plants 
achieved. In ene year, it is reported, 
about a million such suggestions were 
made for conserving material, prevent- 
ing accidents, reducing absenteeism and 
labor turnover, expediting and aug- 
menting output. Today the trend of in- 
dustrial engineering is toward allowance 
of more initiative and participation to 
labor, because observation and experi- 
ment show that it yields increased pro- 
duction. x 

Of course, the production results of 
full management-labor partnership can- 





not be proved until the plan-has been 
given concrete trial. But the facts 
above cited are predisposing. Obviously, 
toc, labor as well as management wantg 
optimum profits in industry, because 
larger profits hold out the potentiality 
of better wages. Labor’s maximum pro- 
ductive efforts are more likely to be put 
forth under conditions of friendly parte 
nership than under existing conditions 
of division, opposition and contention. 


The Taft-Hartley Act provided for 
a joint Congressional committee to 
study labor-management relations—espe- 
cially “the means by which permanent 
friendly cooperation between employers 
and employees and stability of labor 
relations may be secured throughout the 
United States.” That assignment could 
not be more fittingly applicable than to 
consideration of managementelabor part. 
nership as such a means. 








HOW TO TELL A COMMUNIST | 
During the Ribbentrop-Molotov 


Pact, there was one unerring test as | 
te whether a man was a Communist | 
| (or fellow-traveler)—did he oppose 
| aid to Britain and blame the demo- 
cratic nations, not Germany, for | 
starting the war? 


Today there is another acid test— 
does a man denounce the Marshall 
Plan as a scheme hatched in Wall | 
Street for domination of the world | 
by American imperialism? 


It is true that reactionary isola- 
tionists and foolish pacifists also op- 
posed American lend-lease to Britain, 
and many of them now oppose the 
Marshall Plan, but none of them can 
| he accused of being a Communist. 
| Their ideology and motivation is 
clear; it is the borderline cases be- 
tween pseudo-liberalism and Commu- 
nism to which the test is applicable. 


Michael J. Quill and Eugene P. | 
Connolly, American Labor Party 
members of the New York City 
Council, have denied that they are 
Communists or fellow-travelers. But 
they sided with the avowedly Com- 
munist Ben Davis in opposing en- 
dorsement of the Marshall Plan as | 
“Hitlerite.” 














AUSTERITY IN UTOPIA 


The average American worker can 
pay for a pound of butter with his 
wages for three-fourths of an hour, 
according to the AFL. Four hours of 
work will buy his daily food, includ- 
ing meat, butter and eggs, for a fam- 
ily of four. The rent will require 
26 to 38 hours monthly. 

The average Russian must work 
12', hours to earn enough to buy 
a pound of butter, eight hours to 
pay for the daily ration, without 
meat, butter or eggs, for a family 
of four, and 10 to 21 hours for the 
rent for one room. 

This appraisal was given over the 
“Voice of America.” That’s the kind 
of propaganda for democracy that 
means something. 


————-COMING SOON 


Two Articles 
By NORBERT MUHLEN 


“THE SEXWAYS 
OF AMERICA: 
The Findings of Dr. Kinsey” 























World 


(Continued from Page Six) 


lenge and to weaken the political 
camps of Soviet power. To the extent 
that the Marshall Plan is a means to 
this end (and it is a powerful instru- 
ment), well and good, But to the ex- 
_tent that it is not (and in Germany 
and Austria this is the development). 
it must not be inflated the the be-all 
of American policy. For many British 
and French spokesman, the Marshall 
Plan becomes a \. est-European evasion 
of the Russian problem. Foreign policy 
becomes a defensive thing. The West 
becomes satisfied to hold what it has 
rather than to push on. For many 
reasons, not the least of which is that 
Stalin in five years may have a ware- 
house full of atom-bombs, this is 
suicidal. In this fateful period of 
modern history the West must keep 
on pushing forward, like Alice’s runner 
in Wonderland, if it wants even to 
remain in the same place. 


To put it frankly, the elimination or 
the neutralization of the Soviet powex 
in central Europe (in Germany, in 
Austria) must be the main political 
item on the agenda of Western foreiga 
policy. This means for one thing Ger- 
man unity, the breakdown of the zonal 
»arriers, the penetration of the Soviet 
protectorate. What would follow, as 





Polities 


a natural consequence, is an open 
struggle for national power in Ger- 
many. Molotov seems unwilling to risk 
this, which is understandable after the 
failures in France and Italy. But why 
should Marshall be unwilling to risk 
it? Everything points to a resounding 
aefeat of the Communist forces in Ger- 
many. Friedrich Stampfer was right 
(and David Dallin wrong) when he 
suggested that even the simple con- 
dition of free elections in all zones 
would be enough to turn German unity 
into a boomerang against the Kremlin. 
Almost any condition should be seized 
upon, so long as it brings Soviet pro- 
tectorates out into the open political 
many (temporarily) from the Mar- 
arena. If this means excluding Ger- 
shall Plan, this is not calamitous. What 
is calamitous is to forfeit the oppor- 
tunities for penetrating Stalin’s dark 
areas by turning our backs on an 
Open-Door policy for central Europe. 
Let Schumacher and Kaiser have their 
chance to fight Pieck and Grotewohl 
for power in Germany. The risk is as 
small as it is with Schuman and De- 
Gaulle against Thorez and Duclos. How 
much would we now give for Micko- 
laczyk or Petkov or Maniu to have that 
same chance on their own native 
grounds? This is politics, and politics 
is the substance of foreign policy, and 


economics is only a means (and should 
not be a hindrance) to the end. 


* * * 


Tue political. consequences of this 
exaggerated economic approach to the 
European crisis are becoming increas- 
ingly grave. Exclusive devotion to the 
Marshall Plan has made problems of 
industry and finance the main issues. 
General and diplomats begin to con- 
cern themselves with terms of loans, 
with banks, with economic combina- 
tions; and thinking as they do in tra- 
ditional American concepts, they find 
themselves more and more working 
to make Europe safe for the American 
dollar. In Germany, US support is 
being thrown weightily in behalf of 
capitalist institutions. Of course Ger- 
many has no capital and she has no 
capitalists, but that’s no objection. 
What has this meant politically? The 
consequence is that the US is putting 
th squeeze precisely on those ele- 
ments in the community-who are the 
most reliable and effective opponents 
of Soviet power and Communist to- 
ialitarianism—the trade-unionists, the 
mtelligentsia, and the Marxian and 
Christian socialists. Here, once again, 
we have American economic means 
defeating American political ends! 
Making the world safe for capitalism 


or World War? 


is incompatible with making the world 
safe from Stalin. If the Kremlin is 
to he resisted and beaten back in Eu- 
rope then the Western cause will need 
to form a great popular front. All 
shades of political and social opinion 
must be enlisted, from Churchill to 
Bevan, from DeGaulle to Guy Mollet, 
from Adenauer to Schumacher. But 
coldness and discrimination against 
the most popular elements in this pop- 
ular front, namely the democratic 
liberals and leftists—in Western Ger- 
many they have become pariahs!— 
may prove to be a very costly blind- 
spot. 

For the moment both East and West 
have adopted a policy of containment. 
And Europe is stewing in its old con- 
tainers. In the beginning Moscow took 
the offensive and the West was con- 
fused. Then the Communist march be- 
eame alarming and the West became 
firm. The initiative has now been taken 
uway from Moscow. The initiative 
must be picked up by the West. The 
time has come to be not merely firm 
but forward. A _ genuine political 
Strategy must be formulated and a 
political offensive launched: It is the 
only hope for facing and settling the 
gigantic issues of our time in peace. 
America is faced with the alternative: 
world-politics, or world war. 


THE NEW LEADER 
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Jessica 


Returns to Broadway in “A 





Tandy 


Street Car Named Desire” 


at the Barrymore Theatre. 





MAURICE EVANS PLAYS 
100th PERFORMANCE 


Maurice Evans will give his’ 
100th performance as woman-| 
fleeing John Tanner in his hit; 
production of George Bernard} 
Shaw’s comedy, “Man and Super- | 
man” at the Alvin Theatre Sat-| 
urday afternoon. ie 

The Shavian bonanza since its 
opening October 8 has played to} 
135,000 theatregoers and grossed | 
more than $390,000. Mr. Evans 
and his. company have a perfect 
attendance record to date. Not 
one player in the “Superman” | 
troupe has missed a performance. 
As of Feb. 16 “Man and Super- 
man” will transfer to the Hudson 
Theatre. 





| 


| 
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“GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT" | 
RECEIVES AWARD 


Darryl F. Zanuck’s “Gentle- 
man’s Agreement’, which won 
the New York Film Critics award 
as the “Best Picture of 1947”, to 
date has received eighteen other 
citations for motion picture merit, 
making it one of the most acclai- 
med films in screen history. 

This impressive record ‘was 
achieved while the film was being 
shown at only two theatres in 
the United States, the Mayfair in 
New York and the Apollo 
Chicago. Since Christmas Day, | 
it has opened in Los Angeles, | 
Miami and Pittsburgh. 

Currently the Twentieth Cen- 


tury-Fox production boasts the}in the Lindsay and Crouse co- | 


“Exceptional” rating of the Na- 
tional Board of Review, which! 
picked it as one of the “Ten Best” | 
of the year; and the Parents| 
Magazine Medal as an “Out-| 
Standing Family Audience” film. 
It has been on all of the “Ten| 
Best” lists of the New York} 
newspaper and has_ received! 
individual citations from leading 
national publications, and news 
and radio columnists. 


THEATER PARTIES| 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are fe- 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber- 
“ard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL. | 
rongquin 4-4622. New Leader | 
Theatrical Department. 7 East 
15th Street. New York City. 
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“BORN YESTERDAY” 
HITS 800th PERFORMANCE 
Max Gordon, who has been pro- 
ducing Broadway hits for more 
than a quarter of a century, is 
aiming for the biggest success of 
his career in “Born Yesterday”, 
the comedy by Garson Kanin, 
which chalked up its 800th per- 
formance at the Lyceum Theatre. 
The only otherGordon production 
which thus far exceeded it in 
point of endurance is “My Sister 
Eileen.” This one gave 865 show- 
ings before the curtain was 
finally rung down on it. It is 
Gordon’s firm belief, judging by 
the brisk box office demand, 
that “Born Yesterday” will easily 
top the one thousand perfor- 
mance mark and probably give 
several hundred additional show- 
ings before finis is written to 


| the superb laugh play penned by 


Kanin. 





BORIS KARLOFF TO STAR 
IN “THE LINDEN TREE” 

Boris Karloff has carved his 
last cadaver—for the time being 
anyway. 


The noted film menace will! 


star as kindly, erudite Professor 
Linden in J. B, Priestley’s current 
London success, “The 
Tree”, which Maurice Evans will 
produce on Broadway in Febru- 
ary. 

Last seen here as Jonathan 
Brewster in “Arsenic and Old 
Lace”, Mr. Karloff starred locally 


medy for a year and a half be- 
ginning in 1941, then played for 
another season on tour. He por- 
trayed the Brooklyn badboy 
whose plastic surgery gave him 
a striking resemblance to Boris 
Karloff. 


YTHE INCOMPARABLE PAIR! 


y~ 


DOYLY CARTE CO. RETURNS TO BROADWAY 


a. 





“GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
OPERA.” Presented by the 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Co. At 
the Century Theatre. 

Here they are again! After the 
stress and strain of war—during 
which we could hear them only 
over radio, and in occasional 
faithful groups in Greenwich 
Village Theatres— Gilbert and 
Sullivan have come back to 
Broadway. The D’Qyly Carte 
Company, opening with “The 
Mikado,” will give an opera a 
week for as long as the supply 
lasts. (There need be no question 
of the demand!) 

While we always give the 
D’Oyly Carte carte blanche with 
Gilbert and Sullivan, we must 
register a measure of disappoint- 
ment in the present company. 
Two wars have washed away too 
much of the deft tradition. 

The youngsters who have not 
yet discovered Gilbert and Sulli- 
van will of course find the present 
production an unbroken spell of 
merriment. Those that remember 
other performances will miss the 
ensemble humor, the gaiety that 
suffuses the whole company, that 
binds the stage into one huge 





Linden ' 


sparkler. Now, all the comedy 
lrests in the wriggling shoulders 
|of Martyn Green. Veteran as 
|he is, consummate comedian, he 
| recognizes his responsibility, and 
| goes all-out for humor. The re- 
|sults are two-fold, both unfor- 
tunate: his subtlety slumps into 
clowning, a catch-all playing for 
{the widest laughs of the grossest 
|multitudes; and his work be- 
}comes a solo, virtuoso perform-- 
ance that, instead of picking up 
the rest of the cast, emphasizes 
|its contrasting dullness. 

Thomas Round, the Nanki-Poo 
in this “Mikado,” is well-voiced 


|for the sweeter moments, but 
| without body to his tone (as for 
the “song of the sea”) for the 
;more robust requirements of the 
|part. Along with Margaret Mitch- 
jell (as Yum-Yum, not “Gone 
| With the Wind”), he makes this 
la sort of sugar-candy production. 
The grisliest suggestions, of the 
boiling oil and melted lead, are 
|feeble. And the aged ferocity of 
|Katisha is more a matter of face 
|paint and costume than of inner 
| fibre. 

| Face-paint and costume are 
|colorful throughout the produc- 
}tion. All through this “Mikado,” 
jin fact, the effects are more 
| superficial than we hoped for, 
'from the D’Oyly Carte. 

Joseph T. Shipley. 


BOB HOPE COMEDY HOLDS 
AT PARAMOUNT THEATRE 


Bob Hope in “Where There’s 
Life” continues to attract post 
holiday capacity honors at the 
New York Paramount Theatre 
| where it is now in its third week. 

In featured roles are Signe Hasso 
|and William Bendix. Continuing 
in person is Stan Kenton and his 
orchestra with Vic Damone as an 
extra added attraction. Others in 
person include June Christy, The 
Martin Brothers and Stump & 
| Stumpy. 








D dda nae 


Under the Direction of 
CHARLES MUENCH 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
OZART: io and Fugue in C 
trings, “Prague” 


| 
| 





minor for ie" 


+ Raps Espagnole, 
“Daphnis ei Chloe” Suite No. 2 
(Steinway Piano) 





| RAVEL 








“MAN AND 


ALVIN THEATRE, 224 87 


52nd STREET 
8:30. 


“CRACKLES WITH BRILLIANCE.”—Atkinson, Times 


MAURICE EVANS 


in GEORGE BERNARD SHAW'S COMEDY 


SUPERMAN" 


West of B'WAY Circle 5 - 5226 
Mati Wednesdezy & Saturday 2:30 

















CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 











CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 





* ZIE S4th Street and 6th Ave. - Cl $-5200. - 8:30. 
Prices Mon. thru Thurs. §1.20-$486 Friday & Sat. #1 20-96 
AIR-CONDITIONED—Mais, Thurs. & Sat. 2:30~-M/ IL ORDERS 
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THE EARTH-MOVER 


“LAMP AT MIDNIGHT.” By 
Barrie Stawis. Directed by 
Boris Tumarin. Settings by 


Robert Gundlach. Presented by 
and at New Stages (159 Bleeck- 
er Street). 
It is inevitable that “Lamp at 
Midnight” be compared with 
the Brecht-Laughton “Galileo,” 
which the Experimental Theatre 
caer instead of this play by 
rrie Stawis. It must be said 
that this is a potentially betier 
play, about a decidedly better 
person. 
The Laughton translation of 
the Brecht play presents Galileo 
as a belly-worshiper, an un- 
scrupulous live-at-all-costs fel- 
low, who just happens to have 
a keen scientific mind. The Stawis 
Galileo is primarily a scientist, 
a seeker for truth; he is also a 
devout Catholic—there is the tug 
of war. There is agony of strife 
within him when he sees the 
Church, to maintain its hold on 
the people, determined to stifie 
the truth. The “Galileo” shows 
him casually stealing the ideo of 
the telescope; in “Lamp at Mid- 
night,” he says he has seen a new 
device and has improved it. 

This difference is more than a 
variation in the interpretation of 
the man. The Stawis Galileo has 
power, dignity, and within him- 
self dramatic conflict. But more, 
the difference makes certain situ- 
ations dramatically feasible. The 
flabby, belly-loving Galileo can- 
not face the Inquisition on siage; 
his recanting would be too abject. 
But in the Stawis play we watch 
Galileo confronting the Pope, 
facing the Cardinals, succumbing 
to the Inquisition; and despite 
their succes: in silencing him, 
they come off second best. The 
last scene, with Galileo’s daugh- 
ter, now a nun, chanting the 
Penitential Psalm, while he faces 
his problem. has special poig- 
nancy. Faith without reason? 
Save the soul by denying truth? 
For it does move—the earth 
moves! he knows beyond denial. 
And he resolves to match his 
conscience with his work. 

The Stavis play is not without 
flaws. It follows the episodic 
pattern, its many brief scenes 
weakening the continuity and 
growth. Often its ethical impli- 
cations are presented in talk— 
lectures—rather than drama. But 
it has dignity, and scope. 

The setting is ingenious, per- 
mitting swift rearrangement of 
stairs and platforms for the many 
scenes. The cast of fifty-four 
moves with a sense of space and 
timing, with good performances 
by several of the Cardinals, and 
by. Peter Capell as ° Galileo, 
Kathry Eames as his danghter, 
and Ralph Camargo as his friend, 
the Florentine ambassador. 

New Stages announces inter- 
esting material for future pro- 





In Brooklyn 





Paulette Goddard co-stars with 

Gary Cooper in Paramount's 

“Unconquered,” in its 3rd week 
at Brooklyn Paramount. 





ductions. Its first one, “Lamp at 
Midnight,” shines in the theatri- 
cal sky. J.T. 8. 


PHILHARMONIC. 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 





At Carnegie Hall 


Sunday Afternoon, January 11, 
at 3 (Broadcast over CBS) 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 

Adagio and Fugue ia 
C minor, for String Orchestra 


K. 546) ........ Mozart 
Symphony in D major 
(K. 504), “Pregue” Mozart 


Symphony No. 8 in 


F major Beethoven 


Rapsodie Espagnole Ravel 
“Daphnis et Chloe,” 
Suite No. 2. Ravel 


* 


Thursday Evening, January 15, 
at 8:45 
Friday Afternoon, January 16, 


at 2:30 
Conductor: BRUNO,WALTER 


Soloists: 
KATHLEEN FERRIER, Mezzo- 
Soprano (American debut) 
SET SVANHOLMI, Tenor. 

Symphony No. 4 
in B-flat Beethoven 
“Das Lied von der Erde”... Mahler 


3rd WEEK FOR “DAISY 
KENYON” AT THE ROXY 

The new 20thCentury-Fox Film 
“Daisy Kenyon” starring Joan 
Crawford, Dana Andrews and 
Henry Fonda plus the stage show 
starring Lanny Ross and featuring 
The Wiere Brothers, Beatrice 
Kraft and Company, Hollace 
Shaw and Senor Wences Remain 
for a third week at the Roxy 
Theatre. 
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NOW PLAYING 











( LITTLE 


Joan CRAWFORD - Dana ANDREWS - Henry FONDA 


Daisy Kenyon 


with RUTH WARRICK 
Produced and Directed bygOTTO PREMINGER 
20th CENTURY-FOX 
BIG HOLIDAY STAGE SHOW! 
Lanny Ross - Wiere Bros. - Beatrice Kraft and Company 
Hollace Shaw ~ Extra! Senor Wences 


ROXY 


7th AVE. and 50th ST. 
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Doors Open 10 A. M. 














DOORS OPEN 8:30 AM. 59! s=| 

















GREGORY PECK - DOROTHY MCGUIRE -JORN GARFIELD 
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Im Support of Sidney Hook 


From JUDGE GORDON FARLEY 


I have read with great interest Pro- 
fessor Sidney Hook’s article and Mr. 
Fly’s rejoinder pertaining to the re- 
instatement of the area secretary of 
the National Council of Jewish Women, 
which appeared in The New Leader. 

Professor Hook’s analysis of this de- 
cision appealed to me as most sound. 

From the viewpoint of an impartial 
observer, Mr. Fly’s attempts to answer 
his criticisms were most feeble, and, as 
is usual in such cases, he further weak- 
ened his position in his efforts to justify 
his decision. One gets the impression 


that he intended to make a point in 
his recitals from the record, but one is 
never quite sure just what his point is. 

Professor Hook’s reply tends to en- 
lighten the reader as to his (Fly’s) proc- 
ess of reasoning, but without Hook’s 
help Fly would have left me totally in 
the dark. I think Hook’s reply fully 
answers with irrefutable logic every 
point he was apparently attempting to 
make. 

Superior Court, 

Santa Cruz County, 

Nogales, Arizona. 





SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Newark, N. J.: Annual Debs Banquet, 
Sunday, January 25, Workmen’s Circle 
Center, 179 Clinton Ave. Speakers: Dr. 
Wm. E. Bohn, Fred Shulman, August 
Claessens. . . . Baltimore, Md.: Esther 
Friedman speaks on WFBR Sunday, 
January 25, 12 o’clock noon. Topic: 
“Must We Have Another Depression?” 
... August Claessens speaks for Steel 
Workers, CIO, Local 1833 Friday, 
January 9, Newark, N. J.: for ILGWU 
Bayonne, N. J., January 12; Newark 
Locals of ILGWU, January 12 and 22, 
later in Plainfield and other New Jer- 
sey towns. ... Phila., Pa.: Time being 
contracted for radio talks on WPEN. 
Speakers: Algernon Lee, Louis P. Gold- 
berg, Liston M. Oak, Esther Friedman 
and Auqust Claessens... . “'e", Loa‘le’s: 
four pages: “What Do We Mean By 
Social Democracy?” Hardy for distri- 
bution and mailing. Send for quatity, 
2.50 per hundred, postage extra to the 
S.D.F. National Office, 7 E. 15th St., 
New ork 3, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SITY 

Dinner to Max Schechter of Local 60, 
ILGWU, and devoted Social Democrat, 
Sunday, January 18th, 6 P. M. at the 
Concourse Plaza Hotel. Speakers: 
Judge Samuel Orr, Councilman Louis 
P. Goldberg, Meyer Levenstein, Eli 
Rosenblatt, Max Schechter, August 
Cisessens and others. . . . Reunion of 
Old Timers Dinner meeting. Speaker 


nt 


Po 


which we plan to keep. 


subversive doctrines . 
creasingly urgent. 


possible. 


Richard Armour's 


LEADING WITH MY LEFT 


This collection of the best of 
Mr. Armour's pungent political 
satire will be sent FREE for each 
new subscription. 


Na 
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WE RESOLVE 


THE NEW LEADER has made a New Year's Resolution 
We're going to continue our 
work with a greater intensity than ever before, bringing to 

our readers the kind of reports. and news analyses which 

have made our publication a leader in the struggle against 

. . But we can Go little without your 
cooperation. Our need for new subscribers becomes in- 
If each of you will resolve Jo get us 
a new reader you will have helped us in the best way 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Mayor Jesper McLevy of Bridgeport, 
Conn., Saturday, January 10th, 6:30 
p. m. Hotel Brevoort, Fifth Avenue and 
8th St.. New York. . . . West Bronx 
Forum Public School 95, Sedgwick and 
Gouverneur Ave., Friday, January 23, 
8:15 p. m. Symposium “The Threat of 
Communist Imperialism to Democracy 
and the World.” Speakers: Rabbi Ben- 
jamin Schultz of Yonkers, Judge Jacob 
Panken, Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Liston 
M. Oak. Chairman Morris Waldman. 
Auspices S.D.F. Branch in the Amal- 
gamated Cooperative Houses. .. . Up- 
per West Side Branch: Elias Tartak 
“Hundredth Anniversary of Russian 
Socialism.” Tuesday, January 13th, 8:30 
p. m. at the home of Anna S. Beck, 324 
W. 103rd St. . . . New Era Club, 274 
Fast Broadway, New York. Friday 
January 9, Councilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg versus David Lazar. Debate on the 
Five Cent Fare. January 30th, August 
Claessens, topic: “Should Communists 
Be Outlawed? . . . German Branch: 
Albert C. Grezinski, noted German So- 
cial Democrat died last week. . . . Mid 
Bronx Branch: Meeting and Round 
Table Discussion, Saturday, January 
10, 8:30 p. m., W. C. Center, 109 E. 181st 
St... . Bronx County Membership 
meeting, Sunday, January 25th, 2 p. m. 
at 862 E. Tremont Ave. Debate “Unity 
Between S.D.F. and S.P.’” Louis P. 
Goldberg, Sol Levitas. . . . City Execu- 
tive Committee meets Wednesday, 
January 14, all branches are to elect 
officers and delegates to the C.C.C. 
during January. .. . S.D.F. Branch in 
Amalgamated Cooperative Houses: 
August Claessens speaks on “The Mar- 
shall Plan,” Monday, January 19th, 8.30 
p.m. ... Theatre Party: February 19th, 
Second Avenue Theatre, a new play. 

. Bazaar under the auspices of the 
Women’s Committees of the S.D.F. and 
JS.V, at the Rand School. Mav 7, 
8. 9. 
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On Byrnes Memoirs 


From STANLEY NALEPA 


Tue writing of memoirs by retired 
statesmen seems to be one of the more 
lucrative of postwar occupatiogs and it 
is easy to see why. The sovereign citi- 
zen is naturally curious about what his 
servants were doing behind closed doors 
and, of course, everybody wants to know 
who threw the monkey wrench into the 
peace machinery at Yalta. The memoirs 
will not increase the world’s wisdom but 
they do lift the curtain of secret. diplo- 
macy a bit. 

There is another thing to be said 
in favor of postwar memoirs and this 
should give some comfort to those who 
fear that a new war is imminent. The 
warriors and the peacemakers will do 
their best to keep World War III from 
starting until they have fiinshed with 
their memoirs of World War II, and this 
will take quite some time. It is all very 
well for James F. Byrnes to lose his well- 
publicized patience with the Russians and 
to suggest that they be driven out of 
Germany if they fail to take another hint 
—his memoirs, Speaking Frankly, are 
already on the market. 

Mr. Byrnes learned about Russians the 
hard way. At first he was apparently 
taken in by Stalin—he says that the 
Russian dictator is “a very likable per- 
son.” Out of his 562 days in office, he 
spent 350 in Europe, mostly slugging it 
out with Stalin’s boy, Molotov, and he 
does not think that Vyacheslav is as 
likable as his boss. 

The chapter on Yalta shows that 
Stalin dominated the conference from 


start to finish and that he got everything 
he wanted. The question of Poland took 
up the most time. Apparently not wish- 
ing to be outdone by Hitler in their 
generosity to Russia at Poland’s expense, 
Roosevelt and Churchill offered Stalin 
approximately half of Poland east of the 
Ribbentrop- Molotov line, only they called 
it the Curzon line to spare Stalin's feel- 
ings. 
Stalin wanted more. Of course, this mat- 
ter was finally “compromised.” Stalin 
did get more. Eventually he got all of 
Poland with a slice of Germany to boot 
and, in addition, all the Balkan and Baltic 
states. 

Not only were the Yalta deals kept 
secret from the public, but even Mr. 
Byrnes knew nothing about some of 
them. He frankly admits that he was 
puzzled by some of Roosevelt’s decisions, 
but, like most Americans who had faith 
in Roosevelt, he believed that Roosevelt 
had some “grand design,” which would 
be revealed at the proper time and which 
would settle most of the problems and 
right most of the wrongs. He claims 
that American-Russian relations began 
to cool before Roosevelt’s death, but this 
was not caused by differences on policy 
but by the fact that Stalin accused 


Roosevelt of bad faith and Roosevelt © 


resented this slur on his personal in- 


tegrity. This and Roosevelt’s excessive : 


fondness for secrecy provoke the dis- 
turbing thought that Roosevelt regarded 
American foreign policy as his personal 
affair. 

New York City. 





An Enemy of Tito 


. From GOJKO PROTIC 
To the Editor: 


A S I have never been in your country, 
I therefore do not know much about it. 
And I ask you in my ignorance: Have 
you ever read Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe? 
Today an Ivanhoe is wanted again. 
Rebecca is present but Ivanhoe is 
missing. 


One of my country-women (I am a 
Serbian), a thoroughly educated, intel- 
ligent, respected and well-known phy« 
sician, Mrs. Dragojia Popovic-Ostojic, 
was arrested in Germany recently by 
the British authorities because Tito 
“wants” her. There are possibilities of 
her being handed over to Tito which is, 
in effect, a death warrant. They “want” 
her because twelve years ago she was 
the head of a Student Publishing Com- 
pany, with a distinctive anti-Communist 
line, showing how the Bolshevik state 
enslaved its citizens. 


During the war, in fighting Hitler’s 
state, she was active not only as a phy- 
sician but as a humanist. She saved 
the life of thousands of my country- 
men. 


An Ivanhoe must be found to defend 
the life and honor*of this woman, to 
protect her from Tito. Who in your 
country will stand up and say: This 
woman is not to be handed over to 
Tito‘s judgment before a fair trial has 
taken place! 


Or is it possible that your people do 
not know the truth, even after the 
“trials” of General Mikhailovich, Arch. 
bishop Stepinae and Nikola Petkov? /s 
it necessary today, after the foundat:on 
of the Cominform, to explain what the 
Comintern is? 


It is not only the matter of this 
woman’s life, but also the question of 
honor for your land, that is at stake. 
Wil your people really let a woman be 
sentenced to death without giving her 
an opportunity to defend herself in an 
open, fair and lawful court? 


Here is Rebecca, where is her Ivanhoe? 
An Ivanhoe to save her and, beyond her, 
the great traditions and the honor of 
Western civilization. ° 

Muenchen, Germany, U.S. Zone.’ 

m * to 


Note: As regards the over-all subject 
of this letter, our readers from Yugo- 
slavia may be interested in the recent 
news from Yugoslavia that Tito’s 
Government has officially withdrawn 
from the Anglo-Yugoslay agreement on 
the repatriation of displaced persons. 
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Medicine 

(Continued from Pafe Four) 
little to strive for under a socialized sys- 
tem. Our medical practice is likely to 
undergo deterioration. It is certain that 
the best of our medical personnel will 
not work under a secialized system. They 
are likely to choose other vocations. It 
seems certain that the average Amer- 
ican will miss the personalized, friendly 
care of the family doctor, dentist and 
nurse. It appears safe to say that Mr. 
and Mrs. America will not approve of 
state medicine—after they have tried it. 
Just as a large portion of teachers are 
deserting their profession and replace- 
ments are not entering courses of train- 
ing in education, so men and women will 
avoid the long, hard and expensive road 
to a license in medicine, dentistry, nurs- 
ing and other allied professions. Work- 
ing under a government bureaucracy will 
not hold out sufficient inducements to 

encourage the necessary sacrifices. 
Where is America going as a nation? 
England is now Socialist, with France 
and Italy fluttering between that ideology 
and Communism. Is the socialization of 
medicine merely the advance step in the 
socialization of other professions and in- 
dustries? Are we, under increased gov- 
ernmental paternalism, being led down 
the road toward increased regimenta- 
tion? Will one infringement upon the 
rights of the individual condition him to 
the loss of all the liberties which have 
made our nation the greatest in history? 
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But, according to Mr. Byrnes, | 
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“4 ment and prosperity. The report is 
‘h- B worth reviewing again. 
sir The first finding of these experis 
se, We is that the basis of our present 
in “BR prosperity is far from secure. Its 
he market is the temporary one fur- 
ed nished by a war-ravaged world. Our 
el- faith in the hopefully bruted slogan, 
es, 60,000,000 jobs,” has proved vain. 
1t- BB We have 60,000,000 of our people em- 
lin ie ployed, but we are far from happy 
of Mm and our workers lack a sense of 
ot MBE security. With all of our high produc- 
tic tion and with banked up purchasing 
i, «power originating in the war years, 
pt Wm . we find ourselves spiraling into infia- 
ir. tion with many of our primary wants 
of @e still unsatisfied. 
as | The economists officially designated 
ns, 4 to give us the outline of our economic 
ith F outfit find that the whole price-wage- 
elt We profit structure is askew. We must 
ild @ face the “problem of what price, in- 
ch | : come and property value adjustments 
nd @e have to be made to strike an in- 
ns eB ternally consistent or stable equilib- 
an | | rium.” In order to get things on an 
nis even keel “many industria)- prices 
cy = | must come down at least in relation 
ed | to other prices. Many rates of profits 
elt @& must subside while reasonable profit- 
in- | ability is established in other areas. 
ve * Gross imbalances in the wage struc- 
is- | ture must be rectified. ... Better 
ed 4 balances of income among - sections, 
val @ groups and individuals must be at- 
1 tained.” 
| The Council deflates the slogan sc 
= cheerfully sponsored by the National 
| Association of Manufacturers. More 
e? | i @«production will. not give -us the 
er, m answer. Any increase in production— 
of i though in itself desirable—would 
et (Continued from Page Two) 
re deplorable habit in the past. The 
nt Communists understood that in case 
0’ of a show-down of armed forces they 
wn would be beaten. 
on Their opposition in the Assembly was 
ns. hardly more successful. The 303 votes 
_.. ™ favor of the new government—118 
fe Opposed —clearly indicated that the 
Communists are disproportionately 
Noisy and troublesome and that a 
fovernment of Center-to-Left is still 
yS- 
to 
at Prominent Socialists and 
rill Trade Union Leaders 
ey will attend a 
1t Bi Banquet Given in Honor of 
“i Max Schechter 
al Union Leader and a devoted member 
ir. of the 
of Social Democratic Federation 
it. on 
ire SUNDAY EVENING. JANUARY 168, 
ce- 6:00 P. M. 
_ HOTEL CONCOURSE PLAZA 
dea Grand Concourse af 161st Street, 
~é Bronx, New York 
rk- 
aot SYMPOSIUM ON HOUSING 
to 
n? 
ice bed 
ey 
of 
he Bi} at the RAND SCHOOL on TUESDAY 
= at 1:30 
ov e 
wn 
ta- 
the 
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Presipent TRUMAN’S economic 
program is based upon the re- 
port of his Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. It was established to work out 
a continuing program for full employ- 


Truman Clarifies the Issue 


(Continued from. Page One) 


merely increase the severity of the 
crash which will follow the disap- 
pearance of the European vacuum. 
The proposed increase in the work 
week could not even be expected to 
step up the present rate of output. 
Bottlenecks of supplies are what hold 
us back rather than lack of labor 


force. 
* * * 


Tue proposal made for action in 
the direction of a balanced economy 
is definitely sound—though the work- 
ing out of it presents plenty of diffi- 
culties. What these men have in mind 
is such a distribution of the credits 
arising from industrial production 
as will-furnish a steady domestic 
market for the bulk of our goods. 
This would involve making it possible 
for the “bottom quarter of our 
people,” those who have been “sub- 
sisting on skim milk,” to enjoy their 
share of the good things turned out. 

It is obvious that we need some- 
thing much more basic than “full 
employment.” We have no right to 
feel safe or satisfied until we have 
all of our available people at work 
with a reasonable assurance that 
they will continue to be profitably 
employed. What degree of public 
control over wages and profits and 
investments will be necessary to 
bring this about we have never even 
debated. We are far from ready to 
undertake the necessary changes in 
our ways of doing things. Minimum 
wage laws and measures to provide 
social security and tax undue profits 
are steps in the right direction, but 
only tentative and inadequate steps. 
When we have finished debating a 
plan to put Europe on its feet, légis- 
lators may well find time to discuss 
means. whereby we ourselves may be 
able to keep our footing in the days 
that lie ahead. 
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At Last - - A Stable Government 


possible in Italy as in any country 
which is not under the direct control 
of the Red Army or menaced by a 
common frontier with Russia. 

Togliatti in his speech to the Con- 
stituent Assembly forecast a Commu- 
nist majority in the coming spring 
elections. This is not even wishful 
thinking, it is a mere bluff to console 
his dejected followers who, so far, 
have blindly trusted their cunning 
leader. 
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The Split in the CGT 





The Communist-provoked strikes designed to undermine the French coalition gov- 
ernment reached an initial climax when the French Communist deputies, shown 
above, were ousted from the National Assembly by mobile guardsmen, Jacques 
Duclos, Communist Party leader, is third from the left in this group of deputies 
thrown out of the assembly. Walking beside him (wearing hat and light coat) is 
Communist Deputy Raoul Calas who was forced out of the Assembly after occupying 
the speaker's rostrum for more than 10 hours in defiance of a vote of censure decree- 
ing his expulsion. 


(Continued from Page One) 

stead of 4,000,000 as in 1947, and these 
2,000,000 will be divided in equal pro- 
portion between two central organiza- 
tions, basically hostile to one another. 

The split in the labor unions is now 
a fact. Leon Jouhaux and his followers 
seceded from the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor (CGT), colonized by the 
Communists, and are now trying to 
build up a new Federation, independ- 
ent of.any political party. The group 
Force Ouvriere, led by Jouhaux, had 
long hesitated before it made the de- 
cisive move. They would have pre- 
ferred to continue the liaison with the 
Communists within the old CGT, had 
they hot been carried away by the 
pressure of the rank-and-file who 
would no longer submit to the terror- 
ism of the Moscow agents. As the 
Government joined battle with the 
Communists only after they had de- 
clared war, so the group Force Ouvriere 
seceded from the CGT only after the 
Moscovites made life unbearable for 
them. 

* a * 


ResponsiBiuity for the future 
trend of events now lies to a large 
extent with the Force Ouvriere. Its 
members know the Communists well, 
and are aware of their maneuvers in 
the years 1936 to 1939; in September, 
1939, when the Communists refused to 
disavow the Stalin-Hitler Pact, they 
were ousted from all leading posts. 
But in 1942 they were readmitted to 
the CGT, which was in the under- 
ground until 1944, and owing to in- 
activity or actual support of their 
protagonists, slipped into the com- 
manding posts. 

Louis Saillant and others who had 
Jong since joined the Moscow camp 
still enjoyed wide confidence. In con- 
junction with the Communists they 
threw a considerable number of mem- 
bers out of the unions. By this strata- 
gem the French labor movement was 
purged of the most reliable and active 
anti-Stalinist elements, and resistance 
to Communist domination was con- 
siderably weakened. 

If it were not for these foolish tactics, 
the Communists would have never got 
hold of the CGT, and the present 
schism, a cruel blow to the labor move- 
ment, would not have occurred. There 
aré moments and circumstances when 





recrimination for past errors is out of 
place. If we recall them now, it is 
because the Force Ouvriere begins to 
tread the road of old mistakes. While 
the supreme task today consists in 
uniting all anti-Stalinist elements, in 
the new, free and independent Con- 
federation of Labor, opposed to the 
old organization, leaders of the Force 
Ouvriere have recently proclaimed 
their intention to leave outside the 
gates some persons whose only guilt 
was that they were more clear-sighted 
and had never made pacts with Com- 
munists. A counter-weight to the Com- 
munist-dominated labor organizations 
must be created by a Federation of 
Labor uniting all workers. This ob- 
jective will be compromised from the 
outset if Jouhaux’ group takes a sec- 
tarian stand, and refuses to admit 
anti-Communist elements who have 
manifested sound judgment and de- 
termination. 

This balance sheet of French strikes 
is far from complete. Their political 
implications, especially what is called 
the Third Force, will be discussed in 
my next article. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








The Candidate for Moscow 


paign is not likely to bulk very large 

in American political history. It started 
with a conspicuous lack of organized support, 
except among the Communists. No large trade- 
union body is backing the Wallace candidacy. 
When one looks back to 1924 and recalls that 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette Sr., running with 
the avowed support of organized labor, polled 
about 5,000,000 votes and carried only one state, 
Wisconsin, it does not seem rash to predict that 
Wallace will get very much less than 5,000,000 
votes, and that the number of states he will 
carry is precisely zero. 


Hae WALLACE’S third - party” cam- 


Wallace’s leap into the political arena has 
brought confusion, at once pathetic and amus- 
ing, into the ranks of those who have shared, 
in greater or lesser degree, his fellow-traveler 
views. He has received a good many “unkindest 
cuts of all” when individuals like Frank King- 
don, Raymond Walsh and Max Lerner and 
publications like PM and The Nation turn 
thumbs down on his “Gideon’s Army.” 


Confusion is even reflected in the writing 
style of some of Wallace’s former ideological 
associates. There is Max Lerner, for instance, 
mixing up the Delectable Mountains of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress with the grim 
mountain in the early cantos of Dante’s Inferno. 
And there is Michael Straight, publisher of 
The New. Republic and Wallace’s companion 
on trips abroad, turning out a piece, “1948: 
Point of Departure,” which might serve as a 
model for the state of mind of a man who doesn’t 
know where he is going, or why. 

The one genuinely important feature of the 
Wallace candidacy is that, for the first time in 
American history, a man has sought the highest 
office on a program of siding with a hostile 
foreign power against his own government. 
A good half of Wallace’s acceptance speech was 
was devoted to elaborating the idea that a war- 
mongering America is the principal threat to 
world peace, freedom and prosperity. 

As I listened to Wallace over the radio, I felt 
a vague but strong sense of having heard it all 
before. Looking up the text of Vishinsky’s 
diatribe against this country in particular, with 
Britain, Greece and Turkey as minor villains, 
I found the following striking parallels be- 
tween this straight Soviet propaganda line and 
Wallace’s “progressive Americansm”: 


VISHINSKY— 


“War psychosis instigated by the efforts of 
the militarist and expansionist circles of cer- 
tain countries, the United States occupying the 
‘foremost place among them, is continually 
spreading and assuming an ever more menacing 
character....A number of newspapers and 
magazines, mostly American, cry every day 
and in every way about a new war... . False 
and slanderous insinuations [are] manufac- 
tured by those provocateurs and warmongers. 
... The instigators of a new war are fussing 
with a crazy plan to put under their domination 
by means of armed fists the countries that 
struggle for their independence.” 


WALLACE— 


“If the Democratic Party continues to be a 
party of war and depression . . . The Wall Street- 
military team that is leading us toward war... 
The bi-partisan reactionary war policy which 
is dividing the world into two armed camps... 
The time has come for a new party to fight 
these war-makers. Those whom we buy politi- 
cally with our Téod will soon desert us. They 
will pay us in the base coin of temporary grati- 
tude and then turn to hate us because our poli- 
cies are destroying their freedom.” 


The analyses are as like as two peas in a pod. 
16 


Wa tace’s belief that peace and prosperity 
can be assured~ by complete submission to 
Moscow is even more evident if one studies his 
concrete proposals. He wants to give the Soviet 
Union a share in the control of the Ruhr, with- 
out saying anything about a share in the control 
of the east German industries for the United 
States and Britain. He would set up an inter- 
national reconstruction fund under the United 
Nations and under conditions which would in- 
sure that the Soviet Union and some of its satel- 
lites, such as Poland and Yugoslavia, would be 
the chief beneficiaries. America, of course, 
would be the principal contributor. 

While he occasionally, for appearances’ sake, 
administers a mild verbal slap on the wrist to 
the Soviet Union, he has never required even 
one specific Soviet action as a prerequisite for 
the maintenance of international peace, order 
and freedom. Unwaveringly and persistently 
he has hewed to the appeasement line. 

He was dismissed from the Cabinet after a 









speech in which he publicly advocated that th 
United States Government repudiate its pled 
to stand for freedom in the liberated countri 
of eastern Europe. He has dismissed as unnece: 
sary the Baruch Plan, which certainly provide 
the very minimum of essential safeguards fo 
atomic disarmament. By condemning both t 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshali Plan, he ha 
opposed the only effective means of savin 
western Europe from economic collapse a 
probable Soviet domination. 

I think it is a good thing that Wallace an 
his motley following of Communists, fellow 
travelers, wishful-thinkers and assorted screw 
balls have decided to stand up and be counte¢ 
His decision to run independently has deprive 
him of the blackmailing possibilities which 
might have employed had he remained nom‘ 
nally in the Democratic Party and tried to ir 
fluence its platform along appeasement line 
Wallace’s pretensions as liberal, humanitariar 
statesman and prophet are completely pho 
and this fact will become clearer to the Amer 
ican people as he is put through the test of 
Presidential campaign. Even the Labor Part 
dissidents who invited him to come to Britai 
in the hope of lighting a fire under Bevin we 
appalled at his naive ignorance on many basi 
political and economic issues. 

Communists all over the world are hailin 
the Wallace candidacy. They will find less caust 
for exultation when the American people hav 
pronounced judgment on Wallace in a free elec 
tion. He would do well to lay to heart Vict 
Hugo’s saying: “The man who fights against h 
own country is never a hero.” Especially whe 
he also fights agains the basic ideals of weste 
civilization. 

















































Editorials— 


Will Congress Cripple the ERP? 


ican political leaders on June 5 to place 

humanitarianism and patriotism above par- 
tisan politics in giving support to the European 
Recovery Plan, in which, he said, “political 
passion and prejudice should have no part.” 

That appeal seems to have fallen on deaf 
Republican ears. Vandenberg, Taft and Herter 

have blackmailed Truman into limiting ERP 
financial and moral commitments to one year. 
This will cause panic in Europe; the sixteen 
nations to be aided now have no firm assurance 
that the full four-year plan will be carried out. 
There is no certainty that we will finish the 
job we have begun. 
job we have begun. That will certainly be the 
reaction among Europeans who do not under- 
stand the peculiarities and subtelties of Amer- 
ican politics. 

Vandenberg has stated that the estimate of 
$17,000,000,000 needed over the four-year period 
is “only an educated guess,” and that one Con- 
gress can not bind another under our Consti- 
tution. This is true—but it is an evasion. It is 
customary for Congress to authorize a project 
which will take many years to complete, and 
to appropriate the necessary funds from year 
to year. This applies to a project like the 
Boulder Dam or TVA or the building of a battle- 
ship, as well as to the ERP. When the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal was authorized, 
an “educated guess” was made as to the total 
cost, and Congress could have stopped the con- 
struction at any time. In the ERP there are 
escape clauses, so that any future Congress 
could take appropriate action if any European 
nation abused our aid, or ceased to need it. 
The four-year commitment would not be bind- 
ing legally, only morally. Europe one-fourth 
recovered will be as useless as a canal one- 
fourth dug. 

The estimate of $17,000,000,000 had been al- 
ready whittled down from $20,000,000,000; there 
is grave danger it will be further reduced, and 
that unacceptable political conditions will be 
attached to its use. In the Administration’s 
plan we “retain the right to determine whether 
aid to any country is to be continued if our 
previous assistance has not been used effec- 
tively.” This is surely sufficient protection. 

Moscow will rejoice at this first blow to the 
Marshall or European Recovery Plan. It is to 
be hoped that Congress will not deal it further 
blows. Marshall is entirely right in declaring 

that a reduced and restricted ERP will defeat 


G cen pot MARSHALL appealed toAmer- 








American foreign policy and bring disastet 
not only to Europe but to us. 


Our Foreign 
. 6 
Information Service 

@® When Congress cut in half the State De 
partment’s appropriation for its overseas info 
mation program, early in 1947, a serious err 
was made. Most of the 220 Congressmen w 
have visited Europe since realize this now. Th 
know that in view of the “cold war” of Sevie 
Russia against the Marshall Plan, our infor 
mation service must be improved and ex 
panded as an essential weapon. Communi 
propaganda lies and distortions must be effec 
tively answered. 

The new Congress should pass the amende 
Mundt bill which has as its purpose the ex 
pansion of the Government’s entire foreig 
information service. Europeans, and especial 
those behind the iron curtain, are almost 
hungry for facts as they are for food. 
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New Leader. 
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